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grooves of racial antagonisms that go back to the primi- 
tive ages. Irishmen and Jews alike protest against 
the injustice which they suffer at the hands of govern- 
ments and nationalities to which they are subject. But, 
instead of learning the lesson of tolerance from their 
own sufferings, some of them agree to inflict upon the 
Chinese every social and industrial disability of which 
in their own case they complain, 
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WERE it not for racial prejudices which have become 
irrational and injurious, all men would see and acknowl- 
edge the fact that, for the education of the world and 
for progress in political science and social well-being, 
it would be well if all intelligent and well-educated men 
and women in all classes, all nations, and all races, were 
free to travel everywhere throughout the world. Now 
we let into the United States Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Parsees, Hindus, and Turks without discrimination 
and without restriction. But we draw the line to ex- 
clude hundreds of thousands of the most intelligent, 
capable, and well-trained people of Asia because they 
are Confucian and Chinese. Now who can doubt that 
it would be well for China and well for Europe and Amer- 
ica (and that we should all be the wiser for it) if all the 
men in China of the intellectual grade of Wu Ting Fang 
or Ko Kun-hua, formerly professor of the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature in Harvard College, or our present 
Chinese minister at Washington, with scores of others, 
graduates of our colleges and universities, and hundreds 
more, highly cultivated gentlemen, were allowed perfect 
freedom to travel, to observe our institutions, to learn 
the ways of civilization, to give us the result of their 
observation, and to report the same to their countrymen ? 
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Some time, soon or late, arbitration and a permanent 
court of arbitration will be accepted as the final method 
and umpire in the settlement of all national disputes. 
That we have not travelled far on the road toward this 
happy consummation is made evident by the ease with 
which three or four mighty officials in the Russian gov- 
ernment were able to lure the czar away from the path 
of peace which he had chosen, <nd to throw the Russian 
empire headlong into a war which was contrary to the 
interests of civilization and fatal to the prosperity of 
Russia. The relation of the czar to the court at The 
Hague has been curiously unfortunate for his own repu- 
tation and for the interests of the cause of peace which 
he had at heart. But some day a strong man with a 
strong government behind him will bring some impor- 
tant national cause to The Hague. It will be adjudi- 
cated successfully, and the court will regain the pres- 
tige it has lost and win greater fame. Incidentally 
the affair of Venezuela was unfortunate, but that will 
be forgotten when some great success is arnounced. 
Meanwhile the business men of the world have the power 
if they will, to compel rulers, statesmen, and _ politicians 
to give their attention to this mode of settling differences 
and to make it influential. 
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IN his admirable biography of John A. Andrew, Prof. 
Pearson makesa statement concerning the Christian World, 
‘‘a weekly newspaper,” he says, “‘which was meant to hold 
toward the Christian Register, the regular Unitarian 
‘organ,’ much the same relation that the Church of the 
Disciples held toward the older and conservative Unita- 
rian churches. As assistant to George Channing, the 
editor, Andrew wrote book reviews and articles with 
such titles as ‘The Confession of Christ,’ a personal 
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appeal to embrace salvation, and ‘The Death of Christ,’ 
a theological discussion. He also reported for the paper 
the meetings of ‘Anniversary Week,’ and Unitarian 
conventions in other cities as well as in Boston. All 
these labors he undertook with an earnestness, even 
among Clarke’s earnest congregation, which made him 
conspicuous.” As the salary of Mr. Channing during 
two years of this time was paid by the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, it is hardly probable that the intention was such 
as Prof. Pearson indicates. This was one of several 
experiments at journalism which have been made from 
time to time by the Unitarian Association, or by groups 
of people in various places, who were eager to see things 
move on faster toward the blessed end of all our labors. 
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THE newly introduced knowledge of the #iw-jrtsu 
exercises of the Japanese brings to mind a curious dis- 
tinction between the Germanic races and those that 
have accepted their standards, and Asiatic races 
and some European nations. These Japanese exer- 
cises, used to develop the ability to defend one’s self, 
are based on practices which throughout the north of 
Europe are regarded as ‘‘foul play,”’ and are therefore 
ruled out of sports and the manly art of self-defence. 
He is a low-down fighter who in England strikes a foul 
blow or takes an unfair advantage of an opponent. 
But the Japanese have elevated the foul blow and the 
unfair advantage to a science. The art of offence and 
defence: is to take one’s opponent unexpectedly at a 
disadvantage, to fracture his leg, to dislocate his arm, 
or break his neck. Frenchmen have made a science of 
the art of kicking, and can practise it with an agility 
and skill which would knock out the champion boxer 
of the world before he had adjusted himself to the situa- 
The boxer’s chin would be broken.and his nose 
battered in before he knew what had happened. Just 
what these national practices indicate in the national 
character we are not wise enough to tell. 
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Our Prepossessions. 


Every child born into the world, whether trailing 
clouds of glory or not, comes with a full supply of pre- 
possessions which are the result of natural selection 
carried on for many generations, and now packed away 
in his brain, nerves, muscles, and vital organs, to guide 
him in his struggle for existence between birth and self- 
conscious and self-protecting adult life. Some of.these 
preposséssions take the form of likings, some of dislikes, 
some of expectation, and some of fear. They make 
him to be unlike the domestic animals which his ances- 
tors have provided for him, and still more unlike wild 
creatures and the vegetable world. 

He is ptepossessed in favor of some odors and flavors, 
and disgusted with others. He likes some sights and 
sounds, and shudders, shivers, and runs away from 
others. His wrath is excited by some kinds of men and 
beasts, while he joyously accepts the fellowship of others. 
Why he does these things he does not know. But nat- 
ure knows that even the loving care of the most kindly 
parents could not protect a child from babyhood to 
adult life were not these inborn prepossessions active 
and protective all along the way. 

Society, whether in the family, one’s native village, 
the tribe, the school, the church, the college, or the coun- 
try, furnishes every boy and girl a ready-made stock 
of prepossessions which are accepted without question’ 
and even without consciousness. If the child readily 
accepts those that are most evident in the conduct of 
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life, which are most influential, and which are manifest 
in the character and influence of those who lead and 
rule in the social circle of which the child is part, he 
is considered well-born, well-bred, and a worthy mem- 
ber of society. [hese prepossessions relate to all the 
trivial and to all the important affairs of the family, 
to all business, all general society, and all government. 

A child, for instance, in an American town which would 
be described as prosperous, highly civilized, intelligent, 
and virtuous, would without thought or struggle set out 
in life with prepossessions in favor of truth-telling in 
the family, in the school, and among his associates gen- 
erally; he would accept without a question and act upon 
certain rules concerning fair play in sports, in contests, 
in games of skill, in the conduct of business, and in the 
art of government; he would have a prepossession in 
favor of the men and women who were temperate®not 
gluttonous or drunken, who were enthusiastic, high 
spirited, and sensitive in the expression of their thought 
and feeling, but who were free from all grossness, all 
passion and selfishness in their treatment of others; he 
would be prepossessed in favor of the marriage of one 
man to one woman and the protection of the family 
from all lawless incursions of passion,—in short, in ways 
too numerous for even the briefest mention, every boy 
and girl is guided, shaped, trained and fitted for society 
by the ceaseless action and reaction of these preposses- 
sions and the natural instincts of childhood and youth. 

The result of these contrivances by which nature 
brings to birth and trains her human children often is 
that some of the most lovely products of our modern 
training and civilization are seen in men and women 
who have been born and trained in happy homes, with 
fortunate circumstances in business or education, but 
who, having felt no need for original thought and per- 
sonal decisions of great moment, have never exercised 
their higher rational faculties in the choice of their own 
work and pleasure. When they come to the necessity 
of choosing for themselves a new career, or to take new 
knowledge and work it over into habitual prepossessions, 
they find the process painful, and therefore sometimes 
become the most prejudiced opponents of truth and 
progress. 

A dictionary gives the following words as synonyms 
of ‘‘prepossession’’: bent, bias, prejudice, prejudgment, 
inclination, preoccupancy, propensity, proneness, tend- 
ency. Now any one of these, having lost the tendency 
which nature gave it as a protective device for infancy 
and youth, may, it is evident enough, become injuri- 
ous. Prepossessions which have lost their use and linger 
as active opponents of change, when change is desira- 
ble, or as a mere expression of likes and dislikes which 
no longer apply to new conditions of life, degenerate 
and become obnoxious. They make people intractable 
and unlovely. They make the higher forms of free 
thought, free speech, and voluntary action impossible, 
or at least difficult for others and disagreeable to them- 
selves. When one reaches the age of discretion, he ought 


* often to take the advice of George Herbert who says :— 


‘“Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own, 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there.” 


Three-quarters at least of our prepossessions are neces- 
sary to the safe and happy conduct of life. Stripped 
of them we should be reduced to the condition of feeble- 
minded persons or children without experience. In- 
stinctively or automatically or at least unconsciously 
we take the right road to that which is safe, and accept 
without a question the labor-saving contrivance made 
ready for us. But all rational persons ought to test all 
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prepossessions which come into collision with new facts, 
revise them, correct them up to date, and add to them 
as quickly as possible new impulses coming out of new 
needs and new knowledge. In this way the old and the 
new are joined together, and progress goes on safely and 


happily. 


Concerning Divorces. 


That the American people has reached the time when 
it must seriously consider the validity and perpetuity 
of the marriage bond is beyond question. It has come 
about that in some of our States the proportion of divorces 
to marriages is one to five or eight. This state of affairs 
is not confined to a few of the Western States recently 
organized, but is found in Puritan Connecticut and in 
Ohio. Matters have not been mended by the recent 
legislation of several of our legislatures; and the appeal 
to Congress for uniform marriage laws is held to be, if 
constitutional, at least liable to mar the existing laws 
of some States, while mending those of others.. Very 
few States but allow divorce for more than one cause. 
New York is an exception. 

As matters are, our chief danger is a. solidifying of 
public sentiment in favor of so loose a marriage relation 
that the family will be undermined. The evil has been 
working in two ways,—first to a weakening of the senti- 
ment which holds that marriage is for life, and second 
to a growing disregard for a solemn oath. There has 
been a studious and protracted effort in literature to 
show that marriage is practically a state of bondage; 
that it generally yokes together two persons who are 
ill adapted for co-operation; and that, when this occurs, 
the tie ought to be easily severed. For the whole of 
one generation our novels and romances have been deal- 
ing with broken marriage vows and constructing a new 
code of morality that would do evil in order that good 
might be brought about. These books constitute a 
large share of the reading of our boys and girls at the 
period when their sentiments are shaping their life 
purposes. Love, from being a sentiment of self-denial 
and even philanthropy, becomes in popular considera- 
tion a delightful passion, but a passing sentiment in- 
volving more of desire and pleasure than of obligation 
and self-restraint. 

In all respects this sort of literature is unwholesome 
as to sentiment and false as to facts. Monogamic mar- 
riage has its warrant in the common sense of history, 
which has pronounced it to be the true basis for the 
largest measure of human happiness. It has proved 
to be the basis of the soundest civilization. The family ° 
is the only thoroughly stable unit for social organiza- 
tion of a progressive sort. This as a general fact of so- 
riety is equally demonstrable in the history of individ- 
uals. Divorce is not needed as freely as it is afforded. 
It does not breed satisfaction, but growing dissatisfac- 
tion, with reasonable self-government. It tends to 
exaggerate the ills of married life. It encourages the 
expectation of escaping troubles by playing the coward 
and running away from them. It takes hold of the weaker 
heads and least stable minds; and, while marriage 
would educate them into stability and strength of char- 
acter, divorce undermines and weakens them. Mar- 
riage should be not a paradise for fools, but a school of 
experience. It is not an end, but a means, It places 
a man and a woman in partnership for the highest work 
that human beings can accomplish. There is nothing 
comparable for worthiness to the rearing of children 
into the likeness of God. 

Easy divorce has stepped in to tempt the weak to give 
up obligations, to debase marriage into debauchery 
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or at least effeminacy. It is held to be sufficient cause 
for deserting a life-partner that some other person is 
temporarily more attractive. Should not the law con- 
sider that a man, who thinks that he has made one 
blunder in his judgment of woman, would be likely to 
make another? In fact, divorce unfits both men and 
women for stable and honorable love. Shall law delib- 
erately offer to every person two or three choices in 
making a life-partnership ? 

Would we have the mismated compelled to live to- 
gether in misery? We would have the people taught 
that their misery is probably largely due to themselves 
and not to their companions. As a matter of fact, 
divorce has proved to be a lamentable failure in the way 
of increasing human happiness. It has done nothing 
appreciable toward improving social relations. Believ- 
ing this as we do, we cannot but be in hearty sympathy 
with the effort proposed by the conference, which was 
recently held by representatives of several denomina- 
tions in New York City, to check the growing evil of 
divorce. It was a general agreement that the comity 
of Christian churches should be appealed to, to enjoin 
ministers to refuse to unite in remarriage persons who 
could not secure such a privilege inside their own denom- 
ination. The Protestant churches should take hold of 
this problem with the belief that they can act upon it as 
precisely as the Catholic Church. There should be no 
toleration given to a breach of contract that involves 
dissolution of the*family relation, an outrage upon 
children, the unsettlement of society, the perversion of 
decent sentiment, the defiance of the teachings of eco- 
nomic history, and disloyalty to what are held to be the 
laws of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A New Training School. 


The desire for a training school for liberal ministers 
on the Pacific Coast first found articulate expression 
at the Pacific Coast Conference in 1889. At that con- 
ference a committee was appointed to take the matter 
into corisideratton, and the report of this committee 
was presented at the meeting of the conference held 
in San Francisco in September, 1890. In the mean time 
Dr. Thomas L,. Eliot had presented the matter to the 
National Conference at Saratoga, and the National Con- 
ference unanimously passed a_ resolution, welcoming 
_ ‘with earnest sympathy the opportunity so happily 
presented of inaugurating an educational work of this 
kind on the Pacific coast.’’ The resolution further urged 
upon the friends of liberal Christianity ‘‘the privilege 
of fostering the training school for ministers which is 
to be established by our churches and ministers of the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference.” 

The need of such a school has never been better stated 
than in the original report written by Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte. ‘‘The growth of Unitarian church interests on 
the Pacific coast,’’ he began, ‘‘and the constant found- 
ing of new societies make imperative the demand for 
a larger and more assured supply of ministers, and that 
the latter by their training and practical aims be fitted 
for the peculiar needs of church life in this part of the 
country.”” Our churches on the Pacific coast have de- 
pended for their ministers chiefly upon importations 
from the East. From the nature of the conditions this 
has never been altogether satisfactory. Owing to the 
great distance from denominational centres, the Pacific 
coast churches have been, in too many cases, unable to 
obtain sufficient information concerning the antece- 
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dents Zand ,capacity of applicants for ministerial work 
among them. ‘The ministers themselves have usually 
had an inadequate knowledge of the conditions which 
awaited them. ‘The costliness of the journey across the 
continent has prevented the candidating that is custom- 
ary in the East. If an Eastern minister is called to a 
parish in California or the North-west, both he and the 
parish must take their chanees. It has also long been 
evident that the difference between the character of 
church life in well-established communities in the East 
and in rapidly changing communities in the Pacific States 
makes the maladjustment of pastor and parish more 
frequent than in the East. ‘The wrecks of liberal church 
movements dotted over the Pacific Coast States attest 
frequent disappointment and failure in the attempt 
to adapt Eastern trained ministers to novel conditions. 

Aff the strong Christian denominations have felt the 
need of the home supply of preachers. The Presbyte- 
rians and Catholics have their divinity schools at San 
Rafael, the Congregationalists theirs at Berkeley, the 
Baptists in Oakland, the Methodists at San José, and so 
on. ‘Their experience encourages the hope that the 
establishment of a Unitarian training school at Oak- 
land will not only increase the number of ministers, but 
also better prepare them for the specific needs of the 
churches. The great expense of the journey to an East- 
ern divinity school, the hostility of the Eastern climate 
to young men bred in the sunny warmth of California, 
and the long separation from home and kindred, too 
often prove insuperable objections to well-qualified 
young men, who, if they could get their training nearer 
home, would enter our ministry. The University of 
California is an educational institution of the first rank. 
Its courses of study cover all the departments of modern 
culture, and all its advantages are free. The attitude 
of the university toward religion is friendly and rever- 
ential, while free from all ecclesiastical control. It 
offers the hospitality of its class-rooms to students pre- 
paring for the ministry. 

The plans of the Pacific Coast Conference formed 
in 1890 failed, first, because the financial crisis of 1892 
seriously affected the subscriptions, and, second, because 
the gentleman selected to become the leader of the 
enterprise, after visiting California and studying the 
situation, did not find the prospect inviting. The hope 
that the training school might some time become a 
reality has, however, never disappeared from the minds 
and hearts of the men and women especially interested 
in the success of our cause on the Pacific coast. The 
annual reports of the American Unitarian Association 
for the past five years have borne witness to the need. 
The addresses of the president of the Association at suc- 
cessive national conferences have given the same testi- 
mony. Finally, some of the wisest and most generous 
supporters of our cause on the Pacific coast have deter- 
mined that the experiment shall be tried. Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Cutting of Oakland and Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Davis of San Francisco have offered to give to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association a sufficient sum of money - 
in semi-annual payments, extending over five years, 
to test the situation. Both gentlemen are highly re- 
spected and successful business men. Mr. Davis has 
been a member of Congress, a president of the State 
University, and has long been one of the vice-presidents 
of the Association. Mr. Cutting has served as a member 
of the board of directors. Both have been identified 
with the Pacific Coast Conference from the time of its 
organization. ‘The confidence and liberal spirit of these 
experienced, successful, and judicious laymen should 
certainly commend the enterprise to the good will of 
Unitarians everywhere. 


flagrant violation of law. 
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The directors of the Association have appointed as 
the dean of the proposed school Rev. Earl M. Wilbur 
of Meadville. Mr. Wilbur is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and of the Harvard Divinity School, 
a man of true and ripe scholarship. His first pastorate 
was at Portland, Ore., so that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions of Pacific coast church work. He 
married at Portland the eldest daughter of his honored 
predecessor, Dr. Thomas L. Eliot. For the last four 
years Mr. Wilbur has been the efficient and beloved 
minister of the church in Meadville, and has been during 
almost all of that time an instructor in the Meadville 
Theological School. By gifts of mind and heart, by 
taste and temperament, by experience, by family and 
social relationships, he is amply endowed for the new 
adventure. 

The shaping of the experiment will be largely in the 
hands of Mr. Wilbur. ‘The school will be what he can 
make it. Mr. and Mrs. Cutting and Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
provide the initial financial support. ‘The directors of 
the Association and their field secretary, Rev. George W. 
Stone, will furnish counsel and administrative co-oper- 
ation. The ministers of our churches about San Fran- 
cisco Bay can certainly be depended upon for active help 
in teaching. The University of California can be relied 
upon for hospitality. The Unitarian church in Oakland 
has within the last six months given its property to the 
American Unitarian Association, and in the deed of gift 
is included the clause that the noble parish house of the 
society may be used for the purposes of the training 
school for ministers. While, therefore, all these condi- 
tions are favorable, no one cherishes any unduly opti- 
mistic illusions. The new school will start modestly 
and without flourish of trumpets. It is obviously an 
adventure. As yet no students are visible. No one 
knows what Mr. Wilbur will discover upon this untried 
voyage. It may be that he is originating one of the 
most important and fruitful institutions that ever served 
the cause of liberal Christianity. It may be that he is 
doomed to find that there is no real demand for a train- 
ing school for liberal ministers in California. It is well 
understood that his is to be a work of patience and quiet 
persistence. It is to be hoped that Unitarian ministers 
and people in all parts of the country will give the enter- 
prise their sympathy and appreciative support. 

SAMUEL A. ELtovr. 


Current Topics, 


GENERAL interest has been attracted to a great moral 
issue by recent criticism by civic leaders in New York 
City and elsewhere of the methods of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which has been charged with par- 
ticipation in the maintenance of the pool-room evil by 
furnishing gambling establishments with information 
concerning the outcome of horse races in various parts 
of the country, without which the pool-rooms could not 
carry on their business. District Attorney Jerome of 
New York County, as well as the police commissioner of 
the metropolis, has given expression to his opinion that 
the Western Union Company, by furnishing horse-racing 
news to the pool-rooms, is aiding in a systematic and 
In reply to accusations against 
them by public men and newspapers, the directors of 


the company, at a meeting last week, passed_a series of . 


resolutions which called attention to the duties of the 
corporation as ‘‘a general and impartial carrier,’’ aud 
announced that it would not ‘‘knowingly permit its 
facilities to be used for any unlawful purposes.” 
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In spite of the explanation of its position offered by 
the company, both the police and prosecuting authori- 
ties of New York, as well as the civic organizations 
which are aiding them in their efforts to stamp out the 
pool-room evil, are not convinced: of the sincerity of its 
attitude. In this connection especial emphasis is placed 
by critics of the Western Union Company upon the 
personnel of its directorate, which includes such leaders 
in finance, politics, and philanthropy as George J. Gould, 
Chauncey M. Depew, and Jacob H. Schiff. Mr. Depew 
was quoted by Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of the Yale 
Corporation in New Haven on last Sunday as saying 
that, if he had known of the company’s activities as a 
news-gatherer for pool-rooms, he would never have con: 
sented to a continuation of them. In the mean while 
the district attorney’s office is making preparations to 
apply legal pressure upon the telegraph company. 
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Tue difficulties of the position of Commissioner of 
Pensions were illustrated by the announcement on 
Thursday of last week that Eugene F. Ware, who suc- 
ceeded H. Clay Evans at the head of the bureau, had 
placed his resignation in the hands of the President. 
Mr. Evans, it will be remembered, was assailed vigorously 
by the Grand Army of the Republic in President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration. Mr. Ware, who was appointed 
to supersede Mr. Evans, found himself the object of 
criticism from within and without almost as soon as he 
assumed his office. There is no reason to believe that 
the commissioner has resigned because he did not approve 
the recent executive order, which stipulated that the 
pension laws should be construed liberally, and that 
every veteran of the Civil War older than sixty-two 
should receive virtually a service pension. 


oe 


CiviL engineers, instead of generals, now have in hand 
the problem of delimiting the Alaskan boundary, upon 
which a decision in the main favorable to the conten- 
tions of the United States was recently made by an 
arbitration tribunal. Officials representing respectively 
the United States and Canada are organizing three joint 
expeditions to survey the boundary in accordance with 
the award of the tribunal. Before the end of the month 
two of these parties will be at work on the Chilkat River, 
and the third will proceed up the Sticking River. When 
they shall have completed their labors, a controversy 
which was the basis of protracted irritation between the 
United States and Canada will have been made a com- 
pleted record of the advantages of arbitration as a means 
of settling disputes between nations. 


& 


‘THERE is reason to fear that Turkey has repeated, 
perhaps on an equally terrible scale, the outrages in the 
Sassoun district of Armenia, which shocked the world 
in 1894, and which for a time confronted Europe with 
the immediate problem of dealing radically with the 
‘‘Sick Man of Europe.’’ Information received by the 
French foreign office at the end of last week showed 
that a serious conflict between Armenian revolutionary 
bands and Turkish troops had taken place in the dis- 
trict, and the Gazette de Lausanne, a Swiss newspaper 
which has taken a lively interest in the perennial question 
of Turkish misrule, estimated the number of combatants 
killed at 1,600. The peculiar horror of the situation lay 
in the fact that, after the Ottoman troops had van- 
quished the insurgents, they made a wholesale raid upon 
the surrounding territory, burning and massacring. 
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OVERWHELMED by the superior mobility and effective 
numbers of the invading Japanese Army north-west of 
the Yalu, the Russian forces were unable, up to the 
beginning of the week, to offer any check to the advance 
of Gen. Kuroki. The tenor of all the independent news 
from the seat of war, as well as of the official despatches 
from Russian commanders, indicated that the Russians 
were continuing the retreat, possibly with a view to an 
ultimate concentration upon Mukden. It was the con- 
tinual complaint of the Russian commanders in the field 
that they lacked sufficient troops to venture a general 
engagement, and the inference was that they had no 
intention of accepting such an engagement unless it were 
forced upon them. In the mean while the investment 
of Port Arthur and the northward and westward march 
of Japanese troops continued practically without in- 


terruption. 
ad 


WHILE Russia’s hands are full in the Far East an in- 
teresting plan is said to be under discussion by Great 
Britain, France, and Italy to make the Mediterranean 
Sea neutral waters. King Edward, President Loubet, 
and King Victor Emmanuel are said to be taking a per- 
sonal interest in the mutual design to remove forever 
one of the great causes of friction among the European 
nations. It is the ultimate control of the Mediterranean 
that has kept the eyes of Russian czars and statesmen 
directed upon the Dardanelles since. Peter the Great, 
and it is the fear of such a preponderating influence by 
Russia that has kept England on the alert against 
Russian acts of aggression in the Near East. No official 
inkling of the pending negotiations, if such negotiations 
are in progress, has been given; but the truth of the 
report is accepted as probable by generally well-informed 
newspapers in England, France, and Italy. 


s 


CLERICAL predictions of disaster to the French govern- 
ment as an outcome of its hostility to the religious asso- 
ciations have been discredited by the returns of the 
recent municipal elections in France, which can be taken 
as an indirect indication of national feeling. The re- 
turns show that the ministerialists have not sustained 
any losses in the small communes, and that they have 
made material gains in the larger ones. In Paris, which 
is the political heart of France, the ministerialists have 
now a majority of eight, having overcome an opposition 
majority of one in the municipal council. Throughout 
the canvass the clericals exerted themselves to the utmost 
to obtain at the polls an indirect condemnation of the 
policy which had resulted in the complete suppression of 
the religious orders in the French republic. 


Brevities. 


The difficulty in choosing heroes is that the hero is 
modest. The rush of self-appointed heroes clamoring 
for the Carnegie reward will be enormous. 


In the annual reports of the Congregationalist and Zion’s 
Herald we find that the shrinking of income from the 
change in advertising methods still goes on. 


As ministers are in a small minority of our readers 
we do not try to make ‘‘a minister’s” paper, but rather 
a paper through which ministers may be glad to address 


our large audience of earnest men and women, 


We cannot attend to anonymous letters, If the lady 
from New York wishes her suggestions attended to, she 
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must give her name and address to the editor, not for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and respon- 
sibility. 

We say our worship is simple and our message is 
simple, as if simplicity would commend it to the world 
at large. But all experience teaches that, in dress, 
manners, household architecture, furniture, and deco- 
ration, elegant simplicity is rare. Perhaps that is the 
matter with our gospel. It may be too simple to have 
general acceptance. : 


The edifice which the Church of the Disciples pro- 
poses to erect in Boston in memory of James Freeman 
Clarke may very properly be a temptation to giving on 
the part of many thousands of people not members 
of that congregation, who cherish the memory of Dr. 
Clarke and regard him in some sense as their own min- 
ister. About $35,000 are needed to make the memorial 
worthy of the man and the place where the church is 
to be erected. , 


Nominations. 


The Nominating Committee for 1904 has attended to 
its duties in the manner prescribed by the Association, 
and declares that the following persons are nominated 
and are to be ballotted for at the forthcoming annual 


meeting. 
For President. 


REv. SAMUEL A. Exrtot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
For Vice-Presidents. 


JosEPH W. Symonps, LIL.D., Portland, Me. 

Rockwoop Hoar, Worcester, Mass. 

JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, New York. 

Tuomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 

GEORGE E. Apams, Chicago, Il. 

Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal. 
For Secretary. 


REv. CHARLES E. ST. Joun, Brookline, Mass. 


For Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


For Treasurer. 
Francis H. Linco_n, Hingham, Mass. 


For Directors for New England States. 


LESLIE C. CORNISH, Augusta, Me. 

Joun Mason LitTL_e, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Emity C. Morton, Fall River, Mass. 
CHARLES ELior WarRE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


For Director for Middle and Southern States. 
Isaac H. Cary, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For Director for Western States and Pacific Coast 
Rey. Joun W. Day, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Nominating Committee, 1905. 
Representing New England -— 
Francis H. Brown, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Assy A. PETERSON, Brookline, Mass. 
Representing outside of New England :— 


RosBerT H. Davis, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev, Minot O. Sruons, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For the Nominating Committee, 
FRANK T. Fay, Chairman. 
GEN. GEORGE T. CRUFT. 
Mrs, Emity A. FIrreup. 
Rev. F, C, SourHwortH, 
REv. GEORGE A, THAYER. 
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Letters to the Editor, 
Delegates. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills has been 
invited to send three delegates to the meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. It will accept the 
invitation. Its pastor believes that nothing will more 
surely contribute to denominational cohesiveness and 
united action than a system in which the churches can 
act in their corporate capacity. But is such a system 
possible under present conditions? Let us suppose, for 
illustration, that the thirty or forty churches of the 
Worcester Conference had, after careful discussion, 
evolved a good system for the creation of a Ministerial 
Retirement Fund. The various churches of the confer- 
ence are prepared to give their delegates to the American 
Unitarian Association meeting intelligent instruction 
upon this subject. But these seventy-five or a hundred 
delegates are thrown into an indistinguishable mass of 
annual and life members, and possibly outvoted by the 
representatives of a single great parish. The delegate 
system is simply a serious farce. I know of course that 
it would not be possible or desirable to alter the funda- 
mental structure of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. But, if the delegate system is to be retained, it 
ought to be of some practical value. Would it not be 
possible to have the annual meeting divided into two 
separate houses for voting purposes? 

The governing board of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is not a secret *‘‘star chamber.”” There is no dis- 
position to conceal its policy from the eyes of the denomi- 
nation. Its officers are evidently anxious to ascertain 
the real judgment of the churches upon the various lines 
of activity it pursues. That judgment can never be 
ascertained either from the fretful criticisms of dissatisfied 
antagonists or the equally unsatisfactory and undis- 
criminating commendation of its zealous friends. It 
wants the judgment of its real constituency. And, if 
that judgment could be clearly expressed through the 
accredited action of the church’s delegates, I am sure it 
would do much to produce that ‘‘altogetherness”’ (awful 
word), from the lack of which we so much suffer. 

JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HILus, Mass. 


What are Affiliated Churches? 


Bay F.C. 


The reappearance of Mr. Dole’s proposition on the 
list of subjects for discussion at the annual business 
meeting of the Unitarian Association calls for serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Dole evidently considers this an important change, 
else he would not press it so earnestly. 

The first question is, What are the ‘‘affiliated’”’ churches? 
In what senses are they already ‘‘affiliated’”’ with us? 
Next, on what ground should their names be printed in 
our catalogue, and what will thereby be gained? 

The affiliation is not at present an outward one, for 


_ that is the very change which is proposed. The pro- 


posal then concerns churches and societies with which 
we are supposed to be in sympathy of thought and feel- 
ing at present. 

Who shall decide which are to be included? 

Some of us feel a warm sympathy with the so-called 
“orthodox”? churches. The ‘‘broad” Orthodox Con- 
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gregational and the Episcopal churches have an especial 
interest for these, for they seem to supply in some meas- 
ure what we feel lacking in ourselves,—the devotional 
and reverent side of the religious life. 

Others are drawn toward churches and societies of an 
opposite type. Among these societies prevails a ration- 
alistic tone of thought, a negative and destructive form 
of criticism, and especially a tendency to throw aside 
all expression of loyalty to Christ and Christianity. 

But the churches of the orthodox type have shown 
no inclination to join us. The change then would be 
limited to our receiving into our Association a number 
of societies representing a tone of thought alien to the 
feelings and ideas of many of our members, disloyal to 
those of our founders, and conflicting painfully with 
things that to us are sacred. 

What would be gained by this? A large number of our 
present members would leave us for churches which, 
in name orthodox, represent more true liberality and 
breadth of thought than we can claim at present. The 
remainder would become merely a second ‘‘Free Relig- 
ious Association.”” Would anything be gained by this? 
There exists already a ‘‘Free Religious Association”’: 
a second would therefore not supply any lack at present 
demanded. 

The movement no doubt comes from a kindly impulse 
on the part of its leaders. Having warm and cordial 
relations with men belonging to the societies which they 
desire to include, they wish to bring about a more formal 
and outward union. Two things, however, have not 
received due consideration in their view of the situation. 

One of these is the rights and feelings of members whose 
sympathies are in a quite different direction. 

The other is the practical effect and result of such a 
change. 

In regard to the second part, some of the difficulty 
may be caused by a different interpretation of the word 
‘‘fellowship.’’ We have noticed that the movement which 
at different times and in different ways has been pressed 
upon us is led by those whose idea is that ‘“‘fellowship”’ 
consists in an outward connection, in having names 
printed in one catalogue. Is there not something nar- 
row in this view? 

Is not the fellowship of sympathy and friendly feel- 
ing the important thing? Are we so limited that we 
cannot have fellowship with any except those who 
belong to our own association? May we not have a 
real fellowship, the fellowship of the best sort, with 
Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians? Our rela- 
tion with such a man as Father Taylor illustrates this. 
Yet he remained a Methodist, and we remained Unita- 
rians; nothing would have been gained by entering his 
name on our Year Book. 

But if we are asked, Why not add the outward union 
to the friendly personal relation? the answer is: We 
would gladly do so, if we could unite all. But we are 
limited here to those who desire to join us; that is, to 
the critical and negative element. The others are 
satisfied with their own denominational relations, and 
would prefer to have us join them. 

By forcing an outward union, we should grasp at a 
shadow and lose the substance. A sincere and cordial 
friendship sometimes exists which is destroyed when 
injudicious friends force a legal and formal relation. 
Those who are the sufferers in unhappy marriages might 
sometimes have enjoyed their friendship for a lifetime 
if the outward union had not been brought about by 
ill-judging friends. And many of us, who now feel 
a cordial and sincere sympathy for agnostics, atheists, 
Jews, and other non-Christians, would feel this sympa- 
thy cease, and in some cases turn into actual repulsion, 
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if they were, by the mistaken zeal of some of our mem- 
bers, forced into our association. 

For we should thus be obliged to receive not the ele- 
ment which makes essential a doctrine regarded by us 
as non-essential, but an element which rejects and attacks 
the very kernel of our religious life, a faith we regard 
as essential, truths we hold to be fundamental,—all 
that is to us most dear and sacred, and to which we owe 
intelligent, unswerving, and consistent loyalty. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Floridian Night. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Just what ethereal and mysterious urgency led us to 
seek the outer air on that particular night I will not 
hazard a conjecture. Assuredly it must have been a 
marvellously fine and subtle lure. Barely had we 
stepped into St. George’s Street when we were aware 
that an unusual something was dominant in the atmos- 
phere,—a fleecy, filmy vapor that was neither mist nor 
fog, diaphanous and undulating. The palms in the 
adjacent garden loomed stolid and spectral. The jas- 
mine-hung baleony across the way was wreathed in a 
sort of floating bridal-veil. Far down the narrow thor- 
oughfare a solitary gas-jet dimly pricked the gray dark- 
ness like a feeble candle-flame. 

As we moved toward the plaza eccentric figures ap- 
peared and disappeared before us, seemed to reel in blind 
and bewildered fashion off into vapory voids, then 
to stumble back into view again. Every street light, 
every shop-burner, winked and blinked as though roused 
out of troubled dreams. ‘The cedars of the plaza were 
one and all like solid cones of blackness. ‘The old slave 
mart, on the other hand, was hardly distinguishable, 
its neutral-tinted pillars blending with the aérial foam 
that had so suddenly been born out of nothingness, 

As we drew near the sea-wall we knew from the tone 
of the tide that it was at flood, covering the slimy shingle 
and fanged rocks of the beach beneath the long barrier, 
and lipping the cemented stones not many feet below 
the much frequented foot-path upon the crest of the 
wall. We reached the foot of the plaza, and turned 
southward along the wide, hard high-road skirting the 
harbor and river. From a neighboring laneway, vague 
with compacted shadows, drifted a full, rich baritone,— 
a negro voicing the half meaningless but melodious 
ditties of his race. On our right were cluttered buildings, 
new and old, from the flimsy frame hotel of to-day to 
the stone and stucco-walled structure of a distant cen- 
tury. Yet so did the curious atmospheric curtain mould 
and merge them that they formed an extraordinary 
entity, an architectural anomaly, the like of which the 
most distorted fancy never before constructed. On 
our left stretched the lower reaches of the Matanzas 
River that below the long Anastasia Island bridge be- 
came the harbor. Beyond the fluctuant oily water 
lay the low black outlines of Anastasia, above which, 
in the middle distance, lifted the black pillar of the 
lighthouse, from whose crown a palpitant halo shone,— 
a huge saffron circle that now brightened and now faded 
as the light revolved, but one that ever quivered and 
sparkled like a fixed meteor. 

As we gazed at this unreal scene, something more 
unreal, more spectacular, more like a fragment out of 
stage-land, began to be unfolded before us,—the moon- 
rise. Out of the black dunes of the island, very near 
the base of the lighthouse, emerged a great shimmer- 
ing dise of faint crimson. Slowly it climbed the sky, 
ringed as it ascended with a wondrous aura that shaded 
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toward its edges into the most delicate maidenly flush. 
Up and up clambered the orb until satellite and light- 
house flame poised parallel,—the two haloes, the rich 
gold and the soft crimson, at one point meeting and 
mingling, fusing into a rich, radiant orange glow. 

Striking into the tide murmur and combining with it 
as an orchestral accompaniment to this remarkable phe- 
nomenon sounded the chirr, the unceasing staccato utter- 
ance, of some unknown insects,—tiny minstrels hidden 
in the sparse, wiry grass growing by the road-edge in 
the shadow of the sea-wall. Had Ponce de Leon, upon 
a noble ca avel, with scarlet banners and bannerets 
at peak, sailed out of purple space; had Don Hernando, 
the whilom Conquisitor, he who had once lorded it in 
the name of the great Philip of Spain in the ancient 
fortress not far away, ridden out of the darkness with all 
his train,—I cannot think we should have been vastly 
amazed. Armored men, burnished spears, glittering 
trappings, silken sails, and gaudy gonfalons, the jingle 
of many silver-heavy bridle-reins,—all this would have 
been quite in keeping with that marvellous vision sil- 
houetted against the eastern sky. 

At length the moon drew slowly away from the light- 
house flare. The haloes about both beacon and planet 
began to melt and scatter, the encompassing spaces 
of the night assumed their normal tones, their common 
aspect, and we moved back to the plaza, wondering if 
we had not been dwelling in some region within the con- 
fines of Eldorado. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


About St. Louis. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


These are choice days in St. Louis. ‘The great fair 
is really open, and astonished even those who have seen 
its vast growth. Never were days prepared with such 
lavish care. Cool, with no sunset chill, balmy, with 
no mid-day heat, bright and clear from the shining morn- 
ing to the glistening night, the weather has been all 
that weather could be to show an auspicious providence. 
He who does not feel that in living in St. Louis just now he 
is the most fortunate of beings must have a bitter heart. 
The crowds of people who fill our streets and cars appear 
to realize their privilege. There is not a careworn face, 
not a fault-finding or weary look. The largest number 
of persons ever present at the opening of a fair were 
taken care of without harm or danger, press or incon- 
venience. The transit company had perfected their 
arrangements so that over nine hundred thousand pas- 
sengers were carried on the gala day of opening without 
delay, without a single accident. Nor are the hospital- 
ities of the city overstrained. While some hotels have 
advanced their prices, comfortable and convenient rooms 
are available in thousands of homes, and the large, tem- 
porary hotels are entirely adequate for any demand 
likely to be made upon them. It is estimated that for 
the largest attendance, prophesied or hoped for, rooms 
will yet be supplied in excess of the demand. No one 
need pay more than a dollar a day for a room. As for 
meals, I know no city where under ordinary circum- 
stances such good service can be obtained at such rea- 
sonable prices as in St. Louis under these extraordinary 
circumstances... I do not deny that one has to learn 
where not to go, but I will assert that there are many 
more ways than one to hit the mark. Whether in town, 
as far west as from 30th to goth Stweets, or near and, 
though less easily, within the fair ground itself, the secret 
is open. And to any who ask, postage prepaid, it may 
be opened—in secret. And there are choice old places 
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which {belong to St. Louis itself which were before the 
fair was, and will be when it has vanished. These may 
be found unchanged—by the elect. 

These first days are especially prized because they are 
the first. “The world has yet to learn what has been 
done here. To us it has been revealed. We do not 
care to attempt transmission. If Ruskin were here to 
describe what we see, it might be done. I dare to say he 
might be converted to think the task up to the height 
of his mind. I make no comparison. There is none. 
The sight maddens one that he can convey no portion 
of its truth. It impels and by so much withholds. 
This much only may be attempted to indicate the sources 
of new impressions. 

In the first place we have here the novel advantage 
of deliverance from the level. Doubled in extent, as 
compared with those at Chicago, the grounds present 
also the unrivalled opportunity of heights. Imagine 
the Administration Building and the Peristyle joined, 
and then all lifted above the surrounding buildings, 
and we who were at Chicago can get a faint notion of 
what our illuminated whole is here in St. Louis. To 
replace the lake view and its relation to the Court of 
Honor we have the three cascades as they flow in 
the centre and on either side down from the fountain 
head which gushes in a glorious torrent high in front of 
Festival Hall. Festival Hall is to us what the Admin- 
istration Building was to Chicago. Could one dare to 
say it is more? Just to know its situation and its set- 
ting one must believe it would be more. To see it is to 
behold what no promise can prepare. 

The second source of original effects is a further devel- 
opment of the first. We have there the relief from the 
straight line. ‘‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors.’’ A new heavenliness 
comes in having these words a visualized reality. But 
down on the plain, where most of the great buildings 
are grouped, the same principle is carried into effect. 
They add to exquisiteness of proportion in their magni- 
tude the beauty of the curve. The tyranny of the 


' straight line again is mastered. From the key position 


at the top of the hill the eye follows main avenues dis- 
posed like the ribs of a fan. Standing in the central 
point below, one looks across on either side and sees the 
long buildings bending with the base line of the hill. 
The bend is at the centre of the northern buildings which 
are parallel. At night, wrapped about with gleams and 
mists of light, curving inte the distance, yet not so as to 
hide the resplendent Government Building facing the 
end, these buildings and the spaces between them affect 
the imagination like an inflection of gentleness in a mighty 
voice. The great,.bulk of things, which at an earlier 
time made the mass appear an enormity, is subdued 
into vital grace. No doubt calculated, the effect is 
beyond all calculation beautiful. It carries into art 
the beauty of the nature art found. It transfuses art 
with human suggestions. Character here has intona- 
tion without losing force. The circumflex accent, 
always softening, not weakening, the imperative, is 
what makes people lovable. It is what one first notices 
in St. Louis that in its crowds the rarest thing is to hear 


the voice of irritation and cantankerousness. In five 
years I can remember to have heard it only twice. Good- 
natured courtesy is the practical rule. The word of 


command, even to those considered most inferior, has 
the circumflex, never the acute, accent. Things get 
done just the same, though the call is not downright, 
and those who do things are therefore good-natured. 
The great things done show that severity is not the 
master-key. They are the greatest things of their kind 
that have ever been done. They express power. They 
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are true to dhe genius af the people that they are also 
full of grace. : 

Those who can visit the fair most conveniently during 
the next two months need not hesitate because they 
know many exhibits are not yet ready. They may 
be thankful for any limitation of the task of inspection 
already too big for thoroughness. They may be sure 
of unlimited opportunities, of glorious sights and charm- 
ing delights. They may have their fill. The spirits 
not tied in means or, what is worse, in enterprise may 
learn what a new world they inhabit. They may learn 
how citizenship becomes cosmopolitan. They may 
bring home the knowledge so rare of our own nation. 
And, if they catch something of the spirit which gives 
St. Louis its fascination, their visit will impart a peculiar 
distinction to its memories. 

St. Louts, Mo. i 


Into Fuller Space. 


I watched a sail until it dropped from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 

A last far-flashed farewell, and, like to thought 
Slipped out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet to the helmsman standing at the wheel, 
Broad seas still stretched before the gliding keel. 
Disaster? change? He left no slightest sign, 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line. 

a 
So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 
On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound: 
We call it death, to them ’tis life beyond. 

—Selected. 


Unitarian Theology and Faith Tested in the 
Holy Land. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN, 


Count Eberhard of Wiirtemberg said, ‘‘There are 
three acts in a man’s life which no one ought to advise 
another to do or not to do: the first is to contract matri- 
mony, the second is to go to the wars, the third is to go 
to the Holy Sepulchre.’’ He explains that these three 
acts, though good in themselves, may turn out ill; and 
he who gave the advice will be as severely blamed as 
if he had been the cause of their failure. 

Regarding matrimonial ventures and martial ambi- 
tions I say nothing; but, as to visiting the Holy Sepul- 
chre, I advise against it—with an “‘if.”” If your relig- 
ion is the ‘‘religion of a book”’ or of a man or of a place, 
stay away from Jerusalem, unless you love truth more 
than ease and comfort; for out of ten pilgrims who visit 
the Holy City nine return with their theological faith 
considerably undermined and with many of their ideals 
tarnished. This is because most people cherish a re- 
ligion which they call Christianity, when it is really far 
less than the pure, high theism of Jesus Christ. A clever 
friend of mine in Egypt told me that he would not visit 
the Holy Land because he did not wish to be disillusioned. 
I understood better what he meant after I had walked 
the streets of Nazareth and visited the shrines of 
Jerusalem; for I went, as do most pilgrims, expecting 
to find in present-day Palestine much the same country 
of poetry and pathos which I had pictured in my fancy. 
But the dream of sentiment and beauty was quickly and 
rudely dispelled as I came in contact with the filth and ig- 
norance and cruelty of the natives and with the greed 
and chicanery of the so-called Christian sects. These 
sects have seized all that the Turks would permit, and 
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now hold the same in envious savage rivalry, Roman 
Church, Greek Church, and Armenian Church warring 
against one another. Every hill, stone, tree, and cave 
in or near Jerusalem has been forced into service, to 
substantiate the incidents given in the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘The house of ‘‘Simon the Tanner,’’ which 
is shown you confidently by your guide at Jaffa, certainly 
cannot be a century old. Near the present wall of Jeru- 
salem you may see the broad, flat ledge on which Stephen 
was stoned. If you are a bit doubtful of its sacred past, 
you may pass on and gaze at three boulders, just out- 
side the present Garden of Gethsemane, where the 
drowsy disciples slept while their Master was meeting 
the supreme test of his life; or you may journey six 
miles to Bethlehem, being shown, on the way, the tree 
on which penitent Judas hanged himself,—also Job’s 
well, David’s well, and the tomb of Rachel. These 
objects and places, together with forty more, all rest 
on extremely frail foundations when the visitor exam- 
ines them. It is safe to say that, out of the scores of 
shrines and altars and inscriptions which competing 
sects have erected at Jerusalem, hardly one rests on 
authority substantial enough to gain a hearing in a 
secular court of justice, or to worthily claim the rever- 
ence of an intelligent pilgrim. Hundreds and thousands 
of ignorant peasants flock here from European countries, 
and bow with the tears and groans of a genuine sorrow 
at every ‘‘holy”’ place; but, beyond a few broad, gen- 
eral historical and topographical facts, Jerusalem to-day 
arouses no more sacred enthusiasm in the intelligent 
traveller than should Chicago or San Francisco. The 
city itself is substantially the city which was conquered 
successively by David, Titus, and Godfrey of Bouillon; 
its Mount of Olives is the Mount of Olives; Bethlehem 
and Bethany are doubtless much as in the days of Jesus; 
the valleys of Hinnom and of the Kedron are easily 
identified; but, when you pass from these few general 
features of historic and religious interest to the ‘‘Via 
Dolorosa,” the ‘‘Holy Sepulchre,’ ‘‘Calvary,’ and 
many others, you are moving among legends and tra- 
ditions which are misty and often palpably fraudulent. 

The result is that, although each year thousands of 
ignorant peasants make their pious pilgrimage and re- 
turn to their homes strengthened in their faith, thousands 
of more intelligent visitors come with hope and eager- 
ness, and depart saddened and perplexed. Most of 
these people try to think that all this uncertainty is for 
the best; and they say, one to another, ‘‘It is enough 
that we know the Saviour lived and taught and died 
somewhere in this region.’’ As for myself, I was not thus 
content and would not be the dupe of my own disap- 
pointment. I stood erect beside the Holy Sepulchre 
when others bowed. I looked on with calmness and even 
contempt as noisy, stupid priests chanted over the ‘‘Stone 
of Unction.”’ But if—if I could have been reasonably 
sure that I was standing beside the real sepulchre 
and the real place of anointing, then the memory of that 
beautiful, brave life would have brought me, I am sure, 
to my knees, and I would have bowed and wept in humil- 
ity and veneration. 

The only place in Jerusalem which deeply moved 
me was the ‘‘Wailing Place” of the Jews. There I 
saw, on a Friday evening, fifty or a hundred weeping, 
moaning Israelites, chanting psalms and hymns, with 
tearful, earnest devotion, as many generations before 
them had chanted and wept. The hopeless tenacity 
of this strange people touched me. Old and young, 
men and women, youths and maidens, they rocked and 
swayed, intoned and lamented, bowing and kissing the 
rough stones of the wall which they believed shut them 
from their ancestral temple of national worship. 
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The little town of Nazareth more moved me to tender 
emotions than did any part of Jerusalem. Not that 
I believe Nazareth to be the birthplace of Jesus: I do 
not. I believe that he was born in Bethlehem; and I 
shall continue to believe it until the contrary is proved, 
instead of being merely inferred by reactionary radicals. 
But in Nazareth I saw the valley and hillsides of the 
boyhood and youth of Jesus. Here was indeed the real 
cradle of the Christian religion of Divine Fatherhood 
and Human Brotherhood. ‘The physical birth may have 
been in one place or in another, but here in Nazareth 
the wondrous spirit of the young prophet unfolded as 
he passed from the animal existence of infancy and 
boyhood into the spiritual realm of insight and commun- 
ion. From these hilltops he must have gazed over the 
rough, broken country and down over the simple vil- 
lage life. And at times, at night, here he held vigil 
with the stars, and his soul blended in passion, yet in 
peace, with the great Over-Soul, the eternal Father, 
whom he was to reveal to the world. Designing human 
hands have juggled with material monuments, and stupid 
zeal has garbled history and tradition; but the broad 
physical features of Nazareth, valleys and hills, must 
remain, in large part, as they were when Jesus walked 
among them. And, as I groped my way through Pales- 
tine, ‘‘feeling after’’ the historic Jesus, ‘‘if haply I might 
find him,” longing to come nearer to his wondrous per- 
sonality, I felt less disappointment and more confidence 
and sympathy at the little Galilean village than amid 
the strident, fanatical ecclesiasticism of Jerusalem. 

I advise, however, against a visit to Palestine for all 
whose religion rests on a book or a church council or 
any material foundation or impressive ritual, because 
all such pilgrims will inevitably find their faith weak- 
ened. But to such as have attained unto that pure 
theism, that true spiritual religion which Jesus announced 
and lived, the sordid corruption and the historical con- 
fusion of Jerusalem can bring no harm; for they will 
marvel little at false. shrines and bow little at preten- 
tious altars, and they will marvel more and more at the 
scope and power of that far-away prophet-soul who 
could so impress his message upon the centuries that at 
mention of his name every knee should bow and every 
tongue confess his leadership. The beautiful old Bible 
story tells us that Jesus, wearied, sat by the well in 
Samaria, and spoke words of wisdom to a needy heart. 
We hope that the story is true: it may well be. And, 
as I walked and meditated at Nazareth and Cana and 
Bethany, I quoted the Master’s words,—‘‘The time 
cometh, and now is, when not on this mountain only, 
nor even at Jerusalem, shall men find God. For God 
is spirit; and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in loyalty to truth.” That was my own 
version of the passage, and the quotation helped and 
guided me. It brought me firmly, yet sweetly, into 
the high position which Christ held and from which 
he spake. And, although my own eyes were not so 
clear as his, and my faith was not so firm,—my heart 
being not so pure as his,—I felt my religious faith deep- 
ened; and I faced God and man as he faced, bravely, 
hopefully, lovingly. And I believe to-day, more than 
ever, that the great foundation truths of the Christ are 
the truest words of divine revelation which ever were 
spoken by any great Son of God. 

When I was in Helanan, near Cairo, the silver which 
I carried was tarnished by the sulphur fumes which 
permeated the air in that village of sulphur baths. 
Similarly I fancy that much of the theology which tourists 
carry into the atmosphere of Jerusalem must emerge 
greatly tarnished; but every one of us, if only he real- 
ized it, has some little gold of true religion among the less 
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precious silver of theology in the treasury of his heart. 
And that pure gold—of loving trust in the All-Father 
and loving service of mankind—that may be carried 
from Jaffa to the Jordan and from Hernon to Hebron, 
with undimmed lustre,—in its worth we trust, in its 
beauty we rejoice. 


For the Christian Register. 
Senator Hoar. 


BY REV. GEORGE SHEED ANDERSON. 


The laden fruit of his full vintage clings 
In massive clusters, blushing to adorn 
A life at sunset radiant as the morn; 
With purity replete his native springs 
Deterge foul channels, while his warning rings 
Above the clamor, charged with lofty scorn. 
To smite ignoble acts and schemes low-born, 
He soars beyond the crowd on eagle’s wings. 
Chaste scholar, statesman, lover of the arts, 
Defender of religion’s sacred shrine, 
His sweet gentility has won our hearts; 
True laurels with his honored name intwine. 
Long years of youthful age we all implore 
For our snow-crowned and stainless Senator. 


Subconsciousness Again. 


BY REV. F. C. WILLIAMS. 


I sympathize strongly with your Washington cor- 
respondent as to the reality and power of our subcon- 
sciousness. There is an intellectual subconsciousness 
from which forgotten names or words return without 
effort or reason. There is the moral subconsciousness, 
the registry of our moral convictions, commonly called 
conscience. These plainly have nothing to do with our 
quadruped ancestry, our animal nature being super- 
ficial and as much apart from the spirit’s life as our 
outward bodily clothing is from the action of the heart 
or brain. I mean by subconsciousness that mysterious 
influence, independent of the will, hidden in our spirit- 
ual nature. 

Avoiding all confusing definitions or explanations, 
I wish to testify that mine is not a painful impulse, it 
is not an evil power. I should be sorry to think it in 
myself or in my acquaintances as a sort of demon tempt- 
ing to ‘‘whatever is low and vile,’ or even a Satan, an 
adversary, accusing and exposing my failings and sins. 
Mine is a good, Socratic daimon, a wholesome, helpful 
ennobling element, refreshing and reviving my spirit. 
It does not ‘‘attack my most hallowed instincts, mem- 
ories, and traditions,” but gives them new sanctity. 

I feel it not so much ‘‘a survival from out our long- 
ago animal condition and relic of our bygone quadru- 
ped ancestors’’ as the presence of an immortal life, an 
inspiring spirit, by which my best hopes and sincere 
intentions, long deferred, perhaps, are not ‘‘the pavement 
of hell’? to me, but the dome of heaven over me. A 
noble sermon, a true prayer, an heroic action, a divine 
poem, or even a line or two of light, a strain of music, 
a season of meditation,—these touch that spring, and 
I live. 

My spiritual nature is not a malarial bog sending up 
poison to enfeeble and imbitter my existence: it is rather 
like the green hillsides and deep places of the earth 


giving out sweet streams ‘‘to run among the hills.’’. 


If under the earth’s surface flow a thousand secret cur- 
rents feeding the herbs, nurturing the grain and fruit 
by which the sons of men are fed, surely it is so in the 
fields of the spirit. 


j 
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It is good to look in as well as to look out. Intro- 
spection is not morbid, but vital. He who refuses to 
examine his spirit rejects his human attribute and places 
himself on the level of the beast. Disease of the mind 
as of the body comes of ignorance. It is often said if 
there were a window in the breast we should waste our 
life in peering in and worrying over the action of the heart 
or the stomach. That may be, and yet the only trust- 
worthy cure for intemperance and gluttony is physiol- 
ogy. 

Some men in a proud sadness think they have the 
deeper experience, and that a hopeful happiness is shal- 
low. I deprecate the thought that the more mysterious 
springs in the soul are either painful or degrading. As 
Bryant says of nature :— 


“For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with.a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


There is even a quaint Sunday-school hymn which 
shows what I mean, though it used to be sung to a hic- 
coughy little tune that made me laugh within. The 
refrain, hilariously reiterated, was, ‘‘We all have our angel 
side.’’ It was good for the children and for me to sing it. 

“There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God.”’ It runs just under the surface 
of all society and of each human life,—the secret source 
of personal and social human growth. If we seek it in the 
spirit of Frank Appleton’s hymn, ‘‘Thirsting for a living 
stream,” it will revive the waste places in our hearts 
and make our daily life divine. ‘‘God hath his influence 
in the essence of all things,’’ said Hooker. 

I have no doubt the law of evolution is true, but this 
experience of mine is not something evolved. It is of 
the spirit. It is of a realm above all material existence. 
It encompasses my being and flows through it. It does 
not come from my human ancestry or my animal prede- 
cessors, but was and is behind and above my eternal 
life, past, present, and to come. It is too high and too 
deep to have its causes traced. The outward air I 
breathe has been evolved no doubt from gasses and 
adapted in the countless ages to my instant life; but 
I do not analyze it, I do not see it, I do not know its 
cause: I breathe it. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it list-_ 
eth, and ye hear the sound thereof, and cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. So is every one who is 
born of the spirit.” 

Instead of subconsciousness, I prefer to read “‘the 
river.’ ‘The one is hard, relentless, and as inevitable 
as the merciless mills that ‘‘grind so exceeding fine.” 
The other quickens, appeals, persuades, and ‘‘fainting 
souls that drink thereof shall never thirst again.” 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Every Unitarian should be fearless,—fearless in the 
face of trial, pain, failure, and death. How can they 
be otherwise who believe in the love of God and the 
sure growth of all that is right >—Charles E. St. John. 


ral 


Every iniquity is first a thought; and out of good 
thoughts, and out of them only, can we weave the strong 
leash that shall hold in check, and turn to worthy and 
noble ends, all the passions of our nature.—George M. 
Bartol, 
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When You are old. 


When you are old, and I am passed away — 

Passed, and your face, your golden face is gray — 

I think, whate’er the end, this dream of mine, 
Comforting you, a friendly star will shine 

Down the dim slope where still you stumble and stray. 


So may it be: that so dead yesterday, 

No sad-eyed ghost, but generous and gay, 

May serve you memories like almighty wine, 
When you are old! 


Dear heart, it shall be so. Under the sway 
Of death the past’s enormous disarray 
Lies hushed and dark. Yet, though there come no sign 
Live on, well pleased: immortal and divine 
Love shall still tend you, as God’s angels may, 
When you are old. 
—W.E. Henley. 


Southern California. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


The Christian Register 


equable~summer temperature all the year 


round, without violent storms or tempests, 


blessed with almost perpetual sunshine, can. 
The transition of 


afford such dwellings. 
season is so gentle as to be almost unnotice- 
able. The rains fall mostly at night, and 
are of short duration. In May the trade- 
winds begin to blow and temper the heat to 
a refreshing coolness. Perpetual verdure, 
perpetual succession of fruits and flowers,— 
this is the banquet nature spreads of endless 
duration. 

The change from day to night has the 
abruptness, the sudden fall of temperature 
to be found in many sub-tropical places. 
For this reason the hotels are heated with 
steam, which is turned on at night-fall. A 


good number of invalids are found in all of 


them, and in the boarding-houses, to whom 
the change would otherwise be dangerous. 
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it would seem, to become its finest suburb. 
The lovely mountains are nearer, the sea 
more remote, there is less fog and dampness, 
and the climate is preferred by many. The 
town is the acme of prettiness and charm, a 
place of elegant leisure,—the delight of rich 
tourists Its magnificent hotels offer every 
luxury: its drives and excursions are varied 
and delightful. It is likea little queen seated 
on a throne, under a canopy of tropical verd- 
ure and bloom too dainty for aught but the 
satisfactions of the eye and the pride of life. 

Los Angeles of all the places I have seen 
must take the palm for its wild-bird music. 
In the high gardens, along the slopes of the 
hills where the city rises, there is a perpetual 
concert from a variety of warblers. Some 
of the thrush family are delicious singers, 
and mingle their sweet lays with the almost 
endless strains of the mocking-bird. In the 
fields the meadow-lark is heard in as great 


Many such, it is said, who come in hope of 
recovery, die alone far from home and 
friends every year. The tourist population 
is very large. Ten thousand at least every 
winter come to pass weeks or months in this 
beautiful city. But the climate is not with- 
out its dangers. Grip, pneumonia, and bron- 
chitis have prevailed this year, and for some 
reason these complaints are very difficult to 
shake off in a Climate that looks so heavenly 
fair. ‘The people tell you that, when accli- 
mated, you will find Los Angeles a paradise 
on earth; but, if you die in the process, it is 
to be hoped you may be translated to a 
still fairer paradise. 

But, say what you may against it, it is 
a splendid young city in its setting of palm 
groves and fruit gardens and beautiful dark 
blue mountains,.full as it is of pluck and 
energy and boundless self-confidence. It 
seems the favorite of the gods, juventus 
mundt appearing on the western border of 
the New World. All its conditions seem 
happy and fortunate. Within six or eight 
years oil has been discovered in abundant 
quantities almost in the heart of the city, 
the oil derricks rise in the finest sites, and 
it looks as if almost every man might dis- 
cover a well in his back yard. All the cook- 
ing and heating are done by oil. The en- 
gines run by it, and the question of a fuel 


perfection as in the country parts of Eng- 
land. In the embowered city under the 
palms and pepper-trees, where the roses 
know no limited season of blooming, where 
the glowing poinsettia and hibiscus make 
rich groups and hedges, and the Bougain- 
villea covers porches and verandas with the 
lavish masses of its red and purple bloom, 
and a hundred other flowers feel no weariness 
in blooming, the birds are as much at home 
in towns as in the solitude of the moun- 
tains. 

But Santa Barbara claims even a more 
heartfelt allegiance from the stranger than 
Los Angeles. You reach it by a road run- 
ning for the greater part close to the sea 
with fine ranges of mountains, and in splendor 
of coloring and beauty of form hardly in- 
ferior to the mountains and sea of Greece. 
The contrast of the glowing tints of the 
Pacific to our cold, Eastern Ocean is a de- 
lightful surprise. Rainbows girdle its hori- 
zon, and its blue is of wonderful depth and 
purity.. The air of Santa Barbara has more 
invigoration, a tang of vitality and health, 
that is wanting to places further south. The 
situation is one of the most exquisite in the 
world, not excepting those of southern Italy 
and the Bay of Naples. The little bay, 
curved like Cupid’s bow, has a gemlike set- 


There is no place so hackneyed that the 
simple-minded stranger may not come to 
it as to a newly discovered country. To 
find out things for one’s self is the joy of 
the traveller. Things old as the hills may 
still be fresh as new-blown daisies to unac- 
customed eyes. California has this charm 
of newness and youth, though something of 
the old Spanish life clings to its names and 
localities. Still, it seems to have been born 
only yesterday, and ’49 is the date to which 
one refers as if written in the book of its 
beginnings. 

The juvenescence of its temper, the beauty 
of its liberal sun, the caressing warmth of 
its air, the fruitfulness of its valleys, the glory 
of its mountains and sea, make it a long- 
desired, a promised land. It is the little 
Benjamin among the States, the best-be- 
loved by nature. Wonderful and gracious 
is it in beauty and charm, and all we have 
heard in its praise retreats into the back- 
ground when the reality is before us. 

The young city of Los Angeles is a good 
and fitting introduction to Southern Cali- 
fornia, It lies not far from the desolation 
of the desert, and seems to have sprung up 
in a night and expanded its riches like some 
wonderful tropical flower. Fifty years ago 
{t was a little Spanish hamlet, not dreaming 


of its destiny, content to vegetate in the 
good, old, sleepy, unambitious way. Even 
twenty years ago it was still provincial, with 
remnants of the old, slow ways clinging to 
its skirts. To-day it has 150,000 people and 
is rapidly growing, burgeoning out in new 
streets and avenues and developing new and 
thriving suburbs. The business quarter is 
a miniature New York, with great office 
sky scrapers rising in the air, gridirons of 
trolley lines filling the streets, and the same 
rush and hurry. The residence part is a 
wilderness of tropical beauty, with broad 
streets, densely shaded by the feathery 
foliage of the pepper-tree, hung with its 
clusters of red fruit, and gardens so con- 
tinuously stocked with rich tropical growth 
it seems like a city built in a highly culti- 
vated park, The dwellings are mainly of 
wood, many fascinating ones in bungalow 
and cottage form. Nearly all, even the 
most costly, have the comfortable, cosey 
look of open-air village life, A climate of 


supply is happily answered. 


Though eighteen miles from the sea it is 


probable that in time Los Angeles will have 


the advantage of a port, reached by a long 


tentacle of rail. There is now talk of mak- 
ing a safe harbor of San Pedro, where ships 
of large size may anchor in safety; and the 
benefit of the commerce of the East, or at 
least a portion of it, would accrue to this 
fine young city. The great fruit country lies 
open to it and pays tribute. A trip to Red- 
lands or back by the kite-shaped road 
opens one’s eyes to the possibilities of the 
orange culture. The vast areas devoted to 
peaches, to prunes, to English walnuts, to 
almonds, nectarines, and apricots, are 
equally wonderful. The English walnut is 
said to be one of the best-paying, the most 
profitable of all these crops. A few acres, 
if well taken care of, will in three or five 
years yield a handsome income. 

About eleven miles from Los Angeles lies 
the beautiful little town of Pasadena, destined, 


ting of loveliest mountain forms and deepest 
bloom of purple, blue, and green. An air of 
enchantment is over it all, for the small and 
pretty town does not detract from the un- 
rivalled charm of its setting. The quiet of 
deep peace and absolute restfulness reigns. 
The principal show-place is an old Franciscan 
mission of the eighteenth century, still oceu- 
pied by monks of that order, and open to 
visitors for a trifling fee. The monastery 
garden has never been trodden by the pro- 
fane foot of woman except, I believe, in two 
instances,—that of the Princess Louise and 
Mrs. Hayes, wife of the President. 

Here you get somewhat beyond the great 
fruit ranges. Lima beans and walnuts are 
said to be the staples. The town at a dis- 
tance of six or eight miles is surrounded by 
handsome estates and country houses, where 
the wealthy owners come to pass a few 
months of the year. In that climate, under 
that sky and sun, they are the very acme of 
luxurious possession, The sea and the 
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the headings of the book’s twenty interesting 
chapters; for I am sure that many readers of 
the Christian Register, who may not be 
familiar with the book, will be glad to see 
them. They are as follows: I. “English 
Sources of American Unitarianism’’; IT, 
“The Liberal Side of Puritanism”; IIT. “The 
Growth of Democracy in the Churches”; 
IV. “The Silent Advance of Liberalism’ ; 
V. “The Period of Controversy”; VI. “The 
American Unitarian Association’; VII. 
“The Period of Radicalism’; VIII. ‘The 
Denominational Awakening”; IX. “Growth 
of Denominational Consciousness”; X. “The 
Ministry at Large”; XI. “Organized Sun- 
day-school Work”; XII. ‘The Women’s 
Alliance and its Predecessors’’; XIII. ‘“Mis- 
sions to India and Japan”; XIV. “The 
Meadville Theological School’; XV. “Uni- 
tarian Philanthropies’”; XVI. ‘“Unitarians 
and Reforms”; XVII. “Unitarian Men and 
Women”; XVIII. ‘Unitarians and Educa- 
tion”; XIX. “Unitarianism and Literature ;” 
XX. “The Future of Unitarianism.” 

Here we have the whole story, and most 
interestingly told. Every chapter gives evi- 
dence of the large intelligence and careful 
research of the author, the admirable spirit 
of justice; candor, and fairness in which he 
writes, and the excellent literary style of 
which he has command. 

My object in writing this is to invite the 
attention of all readers of the Register to 
the book, unless they now own it and have 
already read it, and to say that in my judg- 
ment it is the most important book for our 
cause that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion publishes. If I were to choose a volume 
from the American Unitarian Association 
list to put into every Unitarian home in 
America, it would be this. Every Unitarian 
should read it. Ministers can not do better 
service to their churches and to the denom- 
ination than to talk about it, and set their 
people buying and reading it. It is a book 
for Bible classes and adult classes in all our 
churches and Sunday-schools. It is a book 
that should be read and studied by all our 
Women’s Alliances. All our Young People’s 
Religious Unions should become fariliar 
with it. If we are not willing to make our- 
selves intelligent about the history of our 
faith, we do not deserve to have a faith, nor 
shall we have one long. 

If we want to get a sense of unity and an 
esprit de corps among our churches, let us 
all read this book. If we want to get a 
conception of what our Unitarian heritage 
has cost, and what it is worth, let us read it. 
If we would realize what a noble constituency 
is ours, let us read it. If we want to get the 
feeling that we stand for a great cause, 
worthy of our deepest love and of all the 
service we can render it, this book will give 
it better than any other I know. It will 
teach us that, if we are going to make our 
future worthy of our past, we must be up 
and doing. Let us try to put it into every 
Unitarian home in America; and let us all, 
old and young, read it within “the next six 
months, and then lend it right and left to 
everybody who wants to know what Ameri- 
can Unitarianism is. 

J. T. SuNDERLAND. 


mountains come in everywhere to close the 
long avenues of palms. The gardens and 
ground are filled with the riches of the tropics. 
Beautiful lawns of vivid green add to the 
charm of Italian gardens and fine architect- 
ure. Money has been lavished freely on 
the estates in these favored suburbs, but 
they do not constitute the chief beauty of 
the place. The drives over mountains and 
skirting about the cliffs, with the sea nearly 
always in view, bring you to a keener air, 
a savage vegetation breathing pungent and 
delicious odors of wild flowers,—places so 
solitary that the birds and wild animals are 
the only denizens, and where you get into 
the heart of those great cattle and sheep 
ranges of high altitude so numerous in the 
old Spanish times when the smoke and rum- 
ble of the locomotive were never heard, and 
a deep peace brooded over the world. ‘These 
high places, reached by a narrow road, cut in 
a shelf of the mountain, are peopled by 
the shyest songsters. Here the wild lilac 
scatters its perfume and the chaparral stars 
itself all over with white blossoms. The 
eschscholtzia (California poppy) puts patches 
of sunshine against the rocks. Here you 
may see, if good luck attend you, some curi- 
ous specimens of bird and beast. One of 
these which we chanced to see was the Cali- 
fornia road-runner, a large bird somewhat 
resembling a pheasant, with a long black 
bill as clumsy as if whittled out with a boy’s 
jack-knife, a heavy body, and short tail. It 
runs swiftly along the mountain roads, and 
seems to have little if any capacity for fly- 
ing. The ground squirrels were numerous, 
and a wildcat stood a little distance away 
from our neighborhood, and gazed at us 
with surprising impudence considering how 
easy it would have been to take him off with 
a gun. We'were more than half promised 
the sight of a mountain lion, which, how- 
ever, did not materialize. 

I must not fail to mention the beautiful 
Unitarian church at Santa Barbara, which 
stands in one of the most favored localities, 
and is quite a gem of architecture. I was 
happy in being able to attend service at 
Los Angeles in the fine Unitarian church in 
that city, but I regretted much that the op- 
portunity did not present itself at the former 
place. 


Mr. Cooke’s “ Unitarianism in 
America.” 


T have just been re-reading Rev. George 
W. Cooke's “Unitarianism in America,” pub- 
lished a year and a half ago by the American 
Unitarian Association. I read it when it 
came out, and was much impressed with 
its excellence. But, as I read it again, its 
value and importance seem to me even 
greater than I then thought. It is all the 
history of the Unitarian movement in Amer- 
ica that we have, and all that _we shall need 
for a long time. And it not only gives us 
the story of our past: it also gives us a re- 
markably clear and comprehensive portrayal 
of our present,—our organizations, our ac- 
tivities, our leaders, our spirit, our tenden- 
cies, our aims, and our prospects. I trust 
I shall be pardoned for asking space to give 
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Literature, 


GREATER AmeErRICA. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50 net.—The author of this book attempts 
—to use his own language—‘to present 
American evolution as a whole, to treat her 
history from the standpoint of its wide, 
national significance, to show to what point 
she has progressed, to indicate what her 
future may be.’ He has completed the 
task he set for himself with considerable 
success. He believes that the United States 
of America has now reached a critical period 
in its history. He holds that the process of 
expansion, which has recently taken a new 
form in the acquisition of colonies beyond 
the seas, has been going on since the begin- 
ning, sometimes with great rapidity, some- 
times slowly, but always tending toward the 
absorption by the United States of the whole 
continent of North America. He thinks 
that we have consciously or otherwise taken 
lessons from the course of England, and that 
it was inevitable, following the earlier tra- 
ditions of the republic as to foreign commerce 
and relations with Oriental lands, that we 
should follow the imperial example of Great 
Britain. He sees many difficulties and perils 
before us, some of them connected with the 
nature of our civil service and some with our 
ideals of progress and civilization. He holds 
that, before we can be fitted to govern col- 


onies and educate the people of them to self- 
control and to self-government, we must 
learn how to estimate the differences be- 


tween races, their ideals and possibilities, 


and how to guide them into ways of their 
own which are not American ways, but are, 
nevertheless, good. He claims that England 


has a great advantage in colonial govern- 


ment in having a class of office-holders born 
and bred as gentlemen, who have the tradi- 


tions and manners which go with high culture 
and which are recognized by well-bred people 
in all nations as marks of superiority. He 
says that all nations have standards of their 
own by which they judge those who essay 
to rule them, and that they readily discover 
the standards which ought to control the 
conduct of foreigners who come among them, 
and are quick to find out whether these for- 
eigners do or do not live up to the best ideals 
of conduct among their own people. The 
fate of Canada, Mexico, and the Central 
American republics, together with the vari- 
ous islands in the Caribbean Sea, are closely 
bound up with the fortunes of our republic. 
Canada, he thinks, may make itself finally 
free and independent, a sister state, with 
relations advantageous to both countries, 
while the tendency will be to swallow up the 
countries which lie between our southern 
borders and the Isthmus of Panama. Mr. 
Colquhoun has studied the subject with care, 
and has much to offer of interest to American 
rulers and readers. 


BoG TROTTING FOR ORcHIDS. By Grace 
Greylock Niles. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50,—This is a remarkable book, 
illustrating several things at the same time. 
The author is a skilful and enthusiastic 
botanist, willing to undertake any amount 
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of labor and discomfort to discover the 
haunts of rare orchids, ferns, and other 
flowers. She has brought to the knowledge 
of the world and given fame to an obscure 
part of New England absolutely unknown 
to the general public before. In the best 
possible way the book illustrates the fact 
that any intelligent person, giving attention 
to the phenomena near at hand with intelli- 
gence and patience, may make a record 
which all the world will prize. The central 
and most important part of the story re- 
corded in this book concerns an outlying 
district of Pownal, Vt., remote from villages, 
lying under the shadow of the Green Moun- 
tains, and scarcely ever explored even by 
the neighboring villagers. Miss Niles, fa- 
miliar with this region from childhood, has 
brought rare intelligence and culture to the 
exploration of peat beds, marl deposits, and 
unfathomable swamps where orchids of 
many rare and beautiful kinds find their 
dwelling-place. In company with her dog 
Major she has hunted them down in spots 
almost inaccessible to the foot of man, and 
rarely visited by any human being, photo- 
graphed them, painted them, described and 
printed them, for the pleasure of all plant- 
lovers and naturalists everywhere. The 
number of rare and beautiful orchids de- 
scribed and presented in their true form and 
coloring must be surprising even to those 
who are most familiar with these flowers and 
their favorite ‘haunts. In this record of the 
rambles of a botanist there are various 
touches of human nature which are very 
pleasing, and give the book a power of at- 
traction which scientific text-books com- 
monly lack The reviewer has passed some 
delightful hours with this book, and there- 
fore commends it to others. It is more rich 
and full than any record made by Thoreau, 
and may, without impropriety, be classed 
with that made by White of Selborne. 


THE Steps oF Honor. By Basil King. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The author has been a resident of Cambridge, 
and his work shows that he kept his eyes 
open and noted many of the peculiarities of 
life in that city. Some of them are so deftly 
indicated that the persons who sat for his 
sketches will not know that he was writing 
about them; but all readers who have spent 
several years, but not all their lives, in the 
university city will see how cleverly the 
author has sketched some of the curious 
provincial features of the society which sur- 
rounds the university and finds the centre 
and circumference of its interests on the 
left bank of the Charles River. The scene 
of the story is laid within the circle of uni- 
versity life, and concerns the adventures of 
a brilliant young instructor, who makes a 
great success of a book which he has con- 
structed by stealing the substance of it from 
a volume published in the early part of the 
last century, which he hoped was forgotten 
by everybody but himself. It was adapted 
to modern use, as one of his critics said, by 
flavors extracted from the writings of Josiah 
Royce, Jacob Riis, and John Graham Brooks. 
The inevitable love-story links the fortunes 
of a beautiful young woman, the ward of a 
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Harvard professor, with those of the delin- 
quent. How the crime was discovered, how 
it was punished, and how the steps of honor 
succeeded one another is set forth in a 
manner not wholly convincing. And yet, 
stopping to think about it, the reviewer 
calls to mind the fortunes of a Harvard man, 
quite different in form but quite similar in 
character, which might almost have been 
taken as the truth of fact upon which this 
book was founded. Incidentally we may 
remark that, although our author knows a 
great many things about Cambridge, he can- 
not be trusted to deal with the ancestry of 
Cambridge people so long as he is capable 
of assigning to a Dunster an ancestor who 
was burned as a witch in Salem. Witches 
were never burned in New England. 


THE Woopd-CARVER OF ’LympPus. By 
M. E. Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The author of this delightful story is 
said to live in the Green Mountain country 
which she describes with great skill and ap- 
preciation of its natural beauty. The story 
is that of a cripple who is brought accidentally 
into relations with rich men and cultivated 
women who live in distant parts of the coun- 
try, but who set the cripple on a successful 
career as a wood-carver. ‘The descriptions 
of scenery and country life in Vermont are 
well done and attractive, although they seem 
to be slightly glorified by the imagination of 
the author. Now and then occurs what 
seems to usa slip. For instance, there may 
be vultures in Vermont, but we never heard 
of one before we read of it in this book. The 
relations of the people in the outside world 
to this mountain farm and its dwellers seem 
a little too lovely for real life; but still they 
are charming and possible, and. bring out 
some of the most lovable qualities in human 
nature, and the relations which may and 
sometimes do exist between the educated 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor. 
There is no condescension on the one side 
and no grovelling humility on the other. 
Allis wholesome, natural, and helpful. Some 
love-stories of course are woven in, and one 
tale of sin and recovery, the principal part 
of the book, is concerned with the for- 
tunes of an illegitimate child of a rich man 
who comes to usefulness and honor, 


PoEMS THAT EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW. 
Edited by Mary E. Burt. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cents net.— 
Miss Burt cannot say a word too much about 
the good that comes to children from learn- 
ing good poetry by heart, and she knows 
what she is talking about when she says that 
children will learn thus with thorough enjoy- 
ment if the right poems are put before them 
in the right way. She speaks out of experi- 
ence with all kinds of children, and her se- 
lections are well chosen, She has been wise 
in not drawing a line between poems written 
primarily for children and those that belong 
by good rights to their elders first—who are 
glad to share them. A child will read, learn 
by heart, and thoroughly enjoy poems which 
he may not fully comprehend, but the mean- 
ing of which fascinates him; and these re- 
main treasures through life, proving a ‘rich 
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resource, an abiding relief in dull hours, a 
comfort in sad ones. The poems we learn 
in childhood are those that, if they are such 
as have a message of beauty and truth for 
later years, are most readily at hand when 
we need them. All success then to Miss 
Burt and her enthusiastic encouragement in 
this line of education! 


THE SouTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By 
Thomas C. Dawson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The first volume of the two 
that are to tell the story of the South Amer- 
ican republics in the Story of the Nations 
Series covers the history of Argentina, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Brazil, each treated sep- 
arately in order that its history may be 
made clear and its characteristics empha- 
sized. Mr. Dawson has supplemented his 
personal observations through a’ period of 
six years of residence, with careful studies 
of preceding periods. He lets the events 
narrated answer the oft-repeated question, 
“Why do they have so many revolutions 
there?” and then sets forth his own reasons 
for the conviction that militarism, which 
has already definitely disappeared from one- 
half the country, is becoming less powerful ; 
and the distrust of all governments bred by 
Spanish and Portuguese tyranny is giving 
way to an earnest desire for liberty. Civic 
capacity is increasing, immigration is raising 
the industrial level, and republican govern- 
ments fitted to their special needs is being 
slowly evolved. 


DAUGHTERS OF Nijo. By Onoto Watanna. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.— 
The gifted author of this book, and others 
which have preceded it, shows increasing 
skill in the construction of a narrative, and 
ability to give Western readers some hint of 
the way in which life goes on in Japan. The 
two maidens who are indicated by the title 
are the daughters, the one legitimate and 
the other illegitimate, of a prince of high 
station. Lifting the story of The Tuo 
Dromios to the level of life in the Japanese 
Court, it might easily suggest the adventures 
which come to these two girls in their love 
affairs and in their pursuit of happiness. 
We will not anticipate the pleasure of the 
reader, who will wish to discover for himself 
how the tangle of relations was untwisted 
with much pain, sorrow, and final happiness 
to the fair maidens and their devoted lovers. 
Incidentally many glimpses are afforded of 
life as it goes on in the homes and palaces of 
Japan. 


Miscellaneous. 


Two of Florence M. Kingsley’s short stories 
have been put together in an attractive vol- 
ume by the Henry Altemus Company of 
Philadelphia and called by the name of the 
first,—Lead, Kindly Light. This is a sym- 
pathetic story of an old lady, misunderstood 
by those who tried to do their duty to her 
as they saw it, but succeeded in making her 
miserable. She escaped from their kindness, 
or the story would be sad, instead of just 
tender and natural. Miss Kingsley’s stories 
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are always read with interest; and often, as 
now, they carry a lesson not yet over-learned 
in this selfish, busy world. (50 cents.) 


The college admission requirements for 
1906, 1907, and 1908 include an acquaint- 
ance with Macaulay’s Life of Samuel John- 
son, Which has recently been published in 
convenient form for study by Ginn & Co. 
Mr. Charles Lane Hanson, who has supplied 
the introduction and notes, presents a short 
sketch of Macaulay and his literary contem- 
poraries, a list of carefully chosen reference 
books, explanations of allusions and sugges- 
tions for comparisons or analytical study. 
The better half of Macaulay’s essay on 
Croker’s edition of the life of Johnson, 
written twenty-five years previously to the 
main essay, is also here and affords the 
student good opportunity for comparison. 
Price 25 cents. 


Readers of the Christian Register will 
doubtless remember a charming study of 
the Twenty-third Psalm which was copied 
from the Congregationalist. Under the title, 
The Song of our Syrian Guest, William Allen 
Knight brought out new shades of meaning 
in the psalm by studying it in its Syrian 
setting. So many demands for the article 
were made that the Pilgrim Press brought 
it out in pamphlet form at 5 cents apiece, 
50 cents a dozen, and a still better edition 
in leatherette covers at 10 cents apiece, $1 
a dozen. Thousands of these pamphlets 


were called for during December, and the’ 


story may still be had in this form. An 
illustrated edition with title-cover design 
and full-page drawings by Mr. Charles Cope- 
land has now been prepared and is sold for 
50 cents net. Another study by the same 
author is The Love-watch,—a story of the 
Bethany home and events in the last days 
of Jesus. The simplicity of the style and 
the tenderness of the expression make these 
books one is glad to own. 


The last Session of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held in At- 


lanta, Ga., where it received hospitable wel- | 


come from the people of the South. The 
proceedings and papers, edited by Isabel C. 
Barrows, are now printed in a substantial 
book of over six hundred pages. Nearly one- 
third of the volume is given up to children, 
which shows that the conference is largely 
considering preventive measures. Child 
labor was discussed for the first time. The 
value of these annual reports cannot be esti- 
mated, and probably no more adequate idea 
of the progress of philanthropic and reform- 
atory work in this country can be obtained 
than by careful study of the successive vol- 
umes. Reports are given from thirty-six 
different States, besides Porto Rico and the 
Canadian Provinces. Methods are discussed 
from: the point of view of actual workers, 
and serious consideration is given to impor- 
tant subjects by men and women who are 
devoting their lives to the amelioration of 
present conditions. The thirty-first annual 
meeting of the conference is to be held next 
June in Portland, and it is not too soon to 
bespeak attention in its proceedings. 
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The Magazines. 


The Architectural Review for January, 1904, 
is a large, special issue of the magazine, in- 
tended to attract the attention of those who 
at this season are building country and sub- 
urban houses. 
a collection of typical country houses de- 
signed by the best’ American architects, 
something to be representative and of per- 
manent value as a book of reference. It is 
exceedingly attractive even to those who 
would like to build and cannot. Weare very 
glad to commend it as deserving of wide cir- 
culation both for the beauty of the designs 
and for the attractive way of presenting 
them to the mind and the eye of the reader. 
The price of this special number is $2, pub- 
lished by Bates & Guild, 42 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, 


Books Received. 


From Hi oughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
An Island Garden. By Celia Thaxter. $1.25. 
From James H, West Co., Boston. 
First Lessons in the New Thought. By J. W. Winkley. 
60 cents. 
From the Poet-Lore Company, Boston. 
The Brownings and America. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


£:25, 

From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
A Book of Verse. By John Lewis March. $1. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
, How a Little Girl Went to Africa. Told by Herself. 
Leona Mildred Bicknell. $r. 
The Virginian. By Owen Wister. 25 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Faith of Men. By Jack London. 
The Flame Gatherers. By Margaret Horton Potter. 


By 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howe t, 
| ro Czar St., Toronto, Can, 


LIVING LARGELY 


Extracts from the Writings of 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


Minister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston 


| Selected and Arranged by E. M.S. 


| By thinking people Dr. Ames is classed among the 
| leading sae ty minds of the period. The selections 
| here gathered—taken from a great abundance of material 
—will . far to. warrant this large and appreciative esti- 
mate of his service. 

| The book is so prepared that it may be used through 

the year for ae reading. The selections are arranged 
under topics. The fine likeness of Dr. Ames in the 
volume will be a gratification to all. 


Cloth, gilt top, 206 pages, with portrait, 75 cents. 
White and gold gift edition, in box, $1.00. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
220 Devonshire Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
| Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


| 1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Reck of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light ef Men. 

8. Life’s Constant Good. 


GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


It is an attempt to present | 


£47 


Books by the- late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series, No. 9. 
Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


NAZARETH 


By CAROLINE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10, 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


11th Series. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 
Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston’ 


The Rome. 
A Summer Task. 


How the birds all build their nests, 
How the woodchuck digs his hole, 
Why the husband is more colored 
Than is Mrs. Oriole, 
Why the rabbit’s dark in summer 
When in winter he’s so white, 
What becomes of Baby Partridge 
When its mother takes affright, 
How she also is a drummer,— 
Mrs. Partridge, course, 1 mean,— 
How the bee obtains its honey, 
Why its cells one form are seen,— 
Won’t I have a jolly summer? 
Nota single thing to do, 
But to learn these nature secrets : 
Then I’ll whisper them to you! 
—A.F. Caldwell. 


The Fairy of the Empty Room. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


II 


Next morning Janet had made known to 
Billy and Andy that they might stroll around 
to the front of her block, and, if possible, she 
would wave to them from a front window; 
but, if she did not wave, it was because she 
could not help it, and they must not mind. 

Mind! Why of course they would mind! 
But mischief of any kind was welcome to 
the hearts of Billy and Andy. They felt 
mischief in the air and were willing to run 
their chances. So Andy put on his ragged 
cap and doubtful coat, and Billy swathed 
his lately mumped face in a comforter, and 
the two cavaliers sallied forth. In the 
mean time Janet pattered down the hall and 
to her delight saw the door of the empty 
room invitingly wide open,—birds singing, 
flowers blooming, all just as it should be in 
an enchanted place where a shabby little 
lame Goldilock was longing to wander. 

“Oh!” rippled Janet in the doorway, ‘it 
is heavenlyer than it was before!” Then 
she stole in. The window was partly raised. 
Was anything ever sofortunate? The plants 
had been removed: there was open sailing 
to the outer world and Billy and Andy! 
Patter, patter, patter, went the little crutch. 
Out of the window fluttered a long white 
cloth, and two small freckled boys on the 
street below gave a relieved whoop, and 
made for the inner stairs. Then Janet 
waited. The moment seemed endless, so 
fraught was it with happy suspense. Then 
outside in the passage sounded the tramping 
of poorly shod but eager little feet. 

“Sh!”’ whispered Janet. She had limped 
to the door, and now stood leaning upon her 
crutch and beaming into the faces of her 
guests, 

“This isn’t mine. I live across there.” 
She pointed to the dimmer room further 
down the dark passage. ‘‘This—this is the 
enchanted room! You can peep; but you 
mustn't touch a thing, and you mustn't 
breathe more than you have to!” Both 
Billy and Andy struggled to shorten their 
gasps. 

“Who lives here?” whispered Andy, 
straining to see more of the grandeur within. 


“A fairy!” 
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Billy was going to say, “What are you 
giving us?” with the “g” left off; but he 
caught himself in time, and simply echoed,— 

“A fairy?” 

“Yes This is an enchanted room. It 
never would be like this in this house if it 
wasn’t. See how different it is!” 

Four big round eyes scanned the lovely 
interior and two awed voices agreed that it 
was different. 

‘Where — where is — the — the — fairy?” 
faintly asked Billy. He felt mightily 
ashamed to use the childish word, but the 
odd little creature with the crutch evidently 
must be considered. 

“She goes away every day, but I know 
she will not mind if we do not hurt anything. 
Come in, come on tiptoe.” 

Balancing themselves awkwardly, Billy 
and Andy followed their hostess into the 
sacred precincts. 

All was the same as the day before ex- 
cept a tall screen which now stood in front 
of the door leading into the inner room. 
The two boys stood still and viewed the 
wonders, then an awe and respect fell upon 
them. Billy became aware of his ragged 
clothes, and Andy put his hands in his 
pockets. 

“She makes stories!”’ breathed Janet. 

“Fibs?” politely asked Andy, modifying 
his language to suit the elegance of the sur- 
roundings. 

“Goodness, no!” laughed Janet, ‘just 
beautiful stories—book stories.” 

“How do you know?” queried Billy, with 
an interest born of childhood and an occa- 
sional library book. 

“T—I read it!” 

Andy was eying the bird cages. 
fascinated him. 

“How did you dare?” murmured Billy. 
“Did you touch the story?” 

Janet recalled her bravery and dash of the 
day before, and fluttered with pleasure. 
She meant to take her callers to the rear in 
a moment; but, oh, if the story was still on 
the desk—might she not—oh!—could she 
venture—to read it to them? Her sensi- 
tive face quivered. 

“Sit there!” she commanded, pointing to 
the couch, “‘and I'll tell you what the story 
says.” 

Billy and Andy clambered to the slippery 
height and braced themselves far back 
against the wall. Their rough little feet 
stood straight out in front, and their eyes 
never left Janet’s face. This was an ad- 
venture indeed! There upon the desk were 
the printed pages—and, yes, there were fresh 
ones! 

“Tt’s—it’s finished!” gasped Janet, grip- 
ping the arms of the revolving chair. 

“And—and—Tommy did not die!’”—the 
bright eyes were running over the sheets,— 
“he did not die!” 

Billy and Andy looked scared, and clung 
together on the unfriendly couch whose in- 
clined surface seemed made to separate them. 

“Oh, just you listen!’”’ Janet’s face was 
beaming. Her guests obeyed dumbly. 

Then the story began, the faltering voice 
stopping now and then at a big word or a 
thought too deep for even wise Janet, but 
always with rapture and interest. The plot 


They 
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was too much for the pair on the couch; but 
the local color caught them, and the people 
of the tenement were lifelike and familiar. 

“That’s old Connors!” gurgled Billy, 
“that’s him all right!” And both boys rec- 
ognized their deadly foe, the truant officer. 
When Tommy, the child of the streets, was 
run over, Andy held his breath; and, during 
the painful scene that followed, both boys 
wiped their eyes and vowed vengeance upon 
the motor-man who had felled a hero that 
they could understand. ‘Then came the doc- 
tor and the pretty lady. 

“The free doctor, sure as you live!” 
gasped Andy. 

“You bet!” added Billy, having lately 
emerged from his care. “And, if he had a 
pretty lady what didn’t understand, maybe 
that’s why he laughs so sorry-like.” 

Then came the splendid finish,—the meet- 
ing in Tommy’s room, the clear understand- 
ing after the cruel heartache, Tommy past 
the danger point, the damages from the rail- 
road assured, and comfort and prosperity 
enough to go around. 

“Hurrah!” cried Andy,” that’s the kind! 
And I bet the free doctor would act just-that 
way. I’m going to tell him ’bout this here 
yarn. Maybe he does not know he’s in it!” 

So engrossed were the three that they did 
not notice that the screen had been noise- 
lessly removed; but suddenly Janet turned 
in her chair and cried, ‘‘Oh, look!” 

Billy and Andy slipped to the floor and 
stared. 

There, where the screen had been, was a 
round table set for three, and loaded with 
dainties designed to please hungry children 
who rarely hada treat. The sight lent cour- 
age to Andy’s legs. He ran across the room. 

“Andy!” he read, picking up a card by 
one plate. 

“Janet!” he read from a second. 

“Billy!” It was enough. Almost awful 
as the situation was, the feast was certainly 
intended for them. 

“Maybe it ain’t real!” groaned Billy, tip- 
toeing to the table. 

“Tis too!” exploded Andy, terrified at 
the suggestion and seizing a solid sandwich. 

“What's this?” quivered Janet. It was 
a tiny note at her place. ~ 


“Dear Little Girl,—This feast is for you 
and your friends. Eat and be merry. 
“Your Fairy.” 


That settled it. They fell to with almost 
hysterical zeal. They even forgot to be 
quiet. They chatted like magpies, and the 
birds in the window tried to outdo them. 
Oh, it was the jolliest luncheon party! 

Suddenly a slight noise made Janet turn, 
and there, in the doorway of the inner room, 
stood the fairy! 

Very sweet and fair she looked in a pale 
blue gown. Her hair, as soft and golden as 
Janet’s own, curled prettily about the happy 
face. 

Surely no fairy ever more successfully 
filled the réle of fairy, but no terrible ogre 
could possibly have stricken Billy and Andy 
with greater terror. They were too fright- 
ened to run, but they thought their end had 
come. 


in vain. 
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But she understood—that wonderful fairy. 
She had not lived among the tenement folk 
In two minutes she was their friend. 
At the end of five minutes she held Janet’s 
hand in hers, and Billy and Andy, open- 
mouthed and rigid, were listening to a story 
that took them beyond the touch of poverty 
and patches,—out, out into a wonderland 
of things that were yet to be. 

A knock at the half-opened door startled 
allfour; they were so far away from the 
tenement house that it took even the fairy 
a moment to get back. 

“Come,” she said, with a world of wel- 
come in her kindly voice. And in walked 
a tall young man, a man with a still, queer 
look upon his strong face. The fairy rose 
to her feet. Her face went pale as a lily, 
and the hand that held Janet’s trembled 


_ pitifully. 
‘De free doctor!” gasped Billy, rising to 


the occasion. 

“Dat’s right!” added Andy. 

“T am looking for a little girl by the name 
of Janet Donald,’ said the doctor, never 
taking his eyes from the fairy’s face. ‘‘I 
was to meet the mother at three. Can you 
tell me where she lives?” 

“Here she—is!” Janet thought the fairy 
was going to cry. 

‘‘T—understand!” said the “free doctor.” 


And then he laughed. ‘‘ But to find —you!” 
he added. “It is wonderful!” 

And so it was. Janet knew that it was 
wonderful. Andy and Billy were sure it 


was wonderful. And the fairy? 
thought it was most wonderful of all! 


What Josie Found in the Woods. 


Josie and his mamma were visiting Aunt 


Martha, who lived on a farm. The little 
boy did not often get to the country, and he 
was much pleased with everything he saw. 
The chickens and little ducks, the calves 
and horses, and even the pigs, were interest- 
ing to him. 

There were no children at Aunt Martha’s 
for him to play with, but he soon learned to 
amuse himself. He loved to go to the quiet 
cool woods with Bonnie racing ahead. Now 
and then doggie would look back and give 
a little friendly bark, as if to say: ‘“Come 
along, Josie! There are no snakes about! 
I'll take good care that nothing hurts you!”’ 

Josie found curious lichens clinging to old 
stumps in the woods, and sometimes he 
gathered these for mamma, who covered 
picture-frames with them. : 

One day when he was climbing a tree, he 
found a bird’s-nest snugly set inside three 
forking branches. ‘There was no bird in the 
nest. The eggs had been hatched, and the 
little birds had flown away weeks ago. 

“T guess Mrs. Birdie won’t want the old 
nest again,” thought Josie. “I should like 
to give it to teacher when I go back to 
school.” - 

The nest was built of little twigs and dry 
grass, with a mixture of dry mud on the 
outside. It was shaped like a little shallow 
bowl; but it had a very thick bottom, or 
base. Josie took pains to remove the nest 
without breaking it. He tied it up in his 
handkerchief and slid down the tree carefully, 


Why she 
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Of course, if he had found eggs or little birds 
in the nest he would not have touched it for 
the world. He knew how mother birds love 
their eggs and little baby birds. 

Josie ran home with his treasure, and 
showed it to Aunt Martha and mamma. 
“The nest must have a hollow in the bottom 
of it,” he said. ‘Something rattles inside, 
I didn’t know birds built cellars to their 
nests.”’ 

Aunt Martha knew something about birds 
and their habits. ‘It is the nest of a yellow 
warbler,” she said. Very carefully she lifted 
a mat of grass and dried mud in the bottom 
of the nest; and what do you suppose she 
found in the little enclosure that Josie called 
the ‘cellar’? Two small eggs and one large 
egg of a different color. 

“Oauntie! How did the eggs get there?” 
asked Josie, who was very much surprised. 
“Why, it’s really two nests, one built on 
top of the other!” 

‘Ves, it is two nests, one built on top of 
the other,”’ said Aunt Martha. ‘Let me tell 
you how the top nest came to be built. At 
first, early in the season, Mrs. Yellow Warb- 
ler built the under nest. After she had laid 
her second egg she found one day this big 
egg, which she knew was not herown. ‘There 
are lazy birds which lay their eggs in the 
nests of other birds to save themselves the 
trouble of making nests and of hatching. 

“Now Mrs. Yellow Warbler does not like 
to be imposed upon in this way. She did 
not want to hatch out a big bird that might 
crowd her own little birdies out of the nest 
and eat up all the food. I dare say she flut- 
tered about and scolded when she found the 
strange egg in her nest. Then perhaps she 
said to herself, ‘Scolding does no good, and 
I can’t lift the big egg out of the nest, so 
I'll just build another nest on top and lay 
some more eggs for myself.’ And that is 
what she did.” 

“So the egg of the lazy bird who tried to 
take advantage didn’t get hatched out at 
all,” said Josie. ‘I think it served her 
right.”—Jane Ellis Joy, in Sunday Schoal 
Times. 


A Cat Story. 


I once owned a black cat which I called 
Nigg. She did a good many smart things, 
and this is one of them. I was sitting with 
my sewing-machine before me, and a chair 
stood at my left with a basketful of stock- 
ings standing on it. I had four spools of 
thread on the machine at my right, and I 
was using thread from one of them. 

Nigg climbed over the chair where the 
basket stood and from there onto the ma- 
chine. She walked to the right end of the 
machine where the four spools of thread 
were, singled out the one I was using, took 
it, jumped down, and played with it. 

I went after the thread and set it on an- 
other part of the machine so that it was 
hidden. She came back, hunted until she 
found the same spool of thread, and took it 
the second time. 

I offered her one of the other spools and 
rolled it on the floor for her, and she would 
not touch it, I took the thread from her 
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the second time, and hid it in the basket of 
stockings underneath. She came the third 
time, looked all over the machine, and then 
went to the basket of stockings and hunted. 
She began to paw the stockings as a’ dog 
will do, and worked until she found that 
spool of thread and took it away to play 
with. How did she know which spool I was 
using ?—Christian Endeavor W orld. 


A Motherly Gobbler. 


Mr. Morris once owned a gobbler that was 
determined to sit. Sometimes it was on 
apples, sometimes on potatoes; and at last, 
all else being taken from him, he pushed 
some corn-cobs into one corner of a manger 
and tried again. 

Mr. Morris decided that, if the old fellow 
would sit, he might as well do it to some 
purpose, and accordingly gave him a ‘“‘set- 
ting” of hen’s eggs. He was faithful to the 
task imposed upon him, and at the end of 
three weeks ‘came off” very proudly with 
his family of chicks. 

For the first few days he was very proud 
of his chicks, and strutted around the yard 
taking the best of care of them. One day 
Mr. Morris took some friends to the chicken 
yard to see the funny sight, and they laughed 
considerably; for the brood and their foster- 
mother certainly presented a comical ap- 
pearance. Mr. Gobbler seemed to realize 
that they were making fun of him, and 
from that time on, whenever he saw a 
stranger approaching, he would walk away 
and pay no attention to his charges until 
the people were out of sight. 

Notwithstanding his difficulties with visi- 
tors, he successfully raised his little brood 
until they left him of their own free will 
and went to roost with the older chickens.— 
Selectzd. 


Alice was very fond of molasses. One 
day she was corrected for calling it ’lasses, 
and told that she ought to say molasses, to 
which she made instant reply, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
more ’lasses, more ’lasses,—that is just what 
I want.” 

“Never mind, dear!’’ I said to my little 
girl, having vainly endeavored to persuade 
her to give one of her dolls to a child who 
had never owned one. ‘‘Never mind! Per- 
haps some day you will be a poor little girl 
yourself, and then you will know what it is 
to have no toys.’ ‘‘Yes, mamma,’’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘I have thought of that; and that’s 
the reason I want to save all my things!””— 
Youth's Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» ANd CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularl 
agreeable when used in the bat 
after violent exercise, 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Away with scenes of war! Away with war itself! 
Hence from my shuddering sight to nevermore return, 
That show of blackened mutilated corpses, 
That hell unpent and raid of blood, 
Fit for wild tigers or lop-tongued wolves, 
Not reasoning men ! 
And in its stead speed Industry's campaigns, 
With thine undaunted armies engineering ; 
Thy pennants, Labor, loosened to the breeze ; 
Thy bugles sounding loud and clear. 
— Walt Whitman. 


The Great Western Desert. 


The public of New England hardly under- 
stands how rapidly what was called the 
Great Western Desert has filled up with 
settlers. This ignorance is due to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of New Englanders just 
now with New England. The State of 
Maine probably receives more settlers than 
she sends away. The influx of Canadians 
into New England is very considerable, and 
the people who do leave New England for 
the Rockies and the valleys on each side 
of the Rockies have no call to put into the 
newspaper the fact that they are going. 

All the same, there is a very large region, 
enough to make an empire in any other part 
of the world, on which. the sun shines very 
brightly, in the soil of which there is good 
store of phosphates and other necessities, 
which was, however, in former days called 
the Great American Desert.. It was so 
called because its supply of water was small 
perhaps, or certainly intermittent, and 
because it had not the presence of creative 
man. But the truth is that ‘‘my Father 
worketh hitherto and I work” is the law 
for the world which God made, and on which 
he placed his children. 

Beginning with 1804 and Lewis and Clark’s 
Expedition to the present 20th of May, 1904, 
the power called the United-States of Amer- 
ica, with a hyphen between the United and 
the States, has not for any long time neglected 
this region. Any doubts which Thomas 
Jefferson had, as to whether any Declara- 
tion of Independence compelled him to 
leave the government of the Blackfoot 
Indians to themselves to be governed, died 
out in the years following Livingston’s mag- 
nificent stroke of audacity and Jefferson’s 
voluntary abdication of the Presidential 
‘chair, 

The history of the gradual improvement 
of the Great Western Desert under the hands 
of men as told first in the reports of officers 
in the army, as told afterward by the ex- 
plorers sent out on different excursions 
with orders from Washington, as told in 
such books as Irving's “‘ Astoria” and Fran- 
cis Parkman’s “Oregon Trail,’ is a history 
which has all the interest of a romance. 

At the present moment the destinies of 
this region are largely in the hands of the 
Department of Agriculture of the city of 
Washington, under the general charge of 
Mr. Ellwood Mead. A broad and generous 
system of irrigation has been blocked out, 
and a very large force is now engaged on 
the plans of the engineers. It is not long 
sinée, in*cdnversation among a few gentle- 
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men interested in the development of this 
country, that I heard Mr. William E. Smythe, 
who may be called the pioneer of irrigation, 
speak quite unconsciously of Arizona as 
a State of the greatest agricultural advan- 
tages. Now the old etymology of Arizona 
was arida zona, and dry zone it well enough 
deserved to be called indeed. Of all abomi- 
nations of desolations the people of 749 
thought Arizona the most damnable. The 
dozen gentlemen around Mr. Smythe laughed 
heartily, really to his surprise: he had learned 
so thoroughly that with the proper irrigation 
that arid zone would be one of the most fer- 
tile regions of the earth. 

For the great expenses of the national 
system of irrigation the United States gov- 
ernment has appropriated the sales of the 
public lands. This is one of those practical 
methods by which this country takes a step 
at a time, but takes it long and well. The 
money thus appropriated goes to the creat- 
ing of new paradises. The lands of these 
new paradises are sold to new settlers; the 
money which they pay builds more dams 
and watercourses; and other Edens grow 
up, created by Pisons and Gihons and Hid- 
dekels, and Euphrateses not yet named. 

Thus in New Plymouth, in Idaho, there 
is a little colony of New Englanders which 
Mr. Smythe established. The streets are 
named from names beloved and honored 
in New England history, Because I have 
friends there, every two or three years I 
receive photographs of the peaches and plums 
and apricots, and other fruits without a 
name, which are piled up for the camera as 
potatoes or squashes might be piled waiting 
for the carts in a New England October. 
These are the marvels which co-operative 
labor, good government, and willing hearts 
have created in what was a desert. 

At the present moment Mr. Mead and 
hundreds of scientific officers are carrying 
further the great plans which will make 
thousands of New Bethlehems, New Naz- 
areths, New Manhattans, and New Plym- 
ouths. These leaders are. directing, and 
will direct, the work of thousands of men 
with pick-axe and spade, and the modern 
machinery which makes even spades un- 
necessary, who dig the dikes and build the 
causeways which make new, rivers possible 
to create the Edens of the future. To 
people those regions, new created, and 
dedicate for the service of God and man, 
Mr. Ballington Booth and others like him 
are rallying the people who are rather tired 
of paved streets and asphalt pavements, 
and are leading them out into what is a 
desert no longer. Is it not a little interest- 
ing that of all the gigantic enterprises by 
which the desert is made to blossom as the 
rose, hardly a word is spoken by those who 
direct, or think they direct, the public opin- 
ion of the time? The explosion of one tor- 
pedo boat near the coast of Asia will occupy 
more acres of the printed history of the time 
than the opening up of happy homes to five 
million of men and women and children. 

The wilderness and desert place rejoice, 
the valleys are filling up, and the mountains 
are cut down; but the general reader knows 
far more of the chapters of Isaiah which 
foretold that this should happen between the 
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Euphrates and the Mediterranean than he 
knows of the daily achievements of our own 
time. The history of those achievements 
is not written down, Fortunately it makes 
no difference whether it is written down 
or not. ‘Happy is that people whose his- 
tory is not written.” Happy are the young 
men and young women who take each other 
by the hand and, from the door of the 
church which makes them one, go to the 
station of the railway which carries them 
to Idaho or Montana. They are to thank 
for their new home the good God and the 
explorers and discoverers, the inventors 
and legislators whose names they do not 
know; and their children’s children’s chil- 
dren will come to the north-east, and, in 
the public library of Pelham or Cranberry 
centre or of Boston, or in the office of the 
town clerks of those places, they will search 
for the genealogy of two brothers who in 
the early part of the century went out to- 
gether into a State which was then a wilder- 
ness. Epwarp FE. Hate. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


If the war now raging in the Far East has 
seemed to have the effect of stirring up the 
war passion in other parts of the world to 
an unusual degree, as may be inferred from 
the rumors of belligerent action which com- 
prise a leading feature of current news, it 
has an equally apparent and still more strik- 
ing effect in stimulating public interest, in 
Europe and America at least,.in projects and 
proposals for arbitration treaties and other 
means for the avoidance of war. The six 
months just passed have in fact been sig- 
nalized above any equal period of time in 
the world’s history for the number of peace 
compacts, either actually concluded or on 
a fair way to conclusion, between various 
nations of the world. During the very 
months that Russia and Japan were prepar- 
ing for hostilities, and while the war clouds 
have been hanging over the Balkan proy- 
inces, and England, Germany, and_ the 
United States have been voting large in- 
creases in their naval budgets, the move- 
ment for international peace has been sig- 
nalized by the conclusion of no less than 
seven treaties of obligatory arbitration, all 
recognizing the jurisdiction of The Hague 
Court. France has been a party to four of 
these conventions, and England three, while 
the other parties have been Italy, Denmark, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. France is 
pressing forward more strongly in this peace 
movement than any other great power. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all this 
volume of things accomplished and things 
promised in recent months in behalf of in- 
ternational concord was due to a sudden 
and unrelated upgrowth of public thought 
and feeling. As the chief and compelling 
cause back of all these great and positive 
achievements in behalf of international peace 
must be recognized the aggressive, persis- 
tent, and effective campaign of education 
and agitation which the international arbi- 
tration associations and peace societies of 
Europe and America have been waging for 
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many years, and in a larger and more ag- 
gressive way recently than ever before. 

Among such agencies working for the pro- 
motion of concord and good will among men 
and nations in recent years, a foremost place 
must be given to the conferences on inter- 
national arbitration which have been held 
each spring since 1895 at Lake Mohonk, 
N.Y., in the region of the Catskills. The 
coming session of the conference which will 
be held this year at Lake Mohonk on June 
I-3 promises to be of unusual interest and 
to command a larger attendance than any 
previous session, It will be specially fortu- 
nate in having as its presiding officer Judge 
George Gray, who is one of the four United 
States representatives on the bench of The 
Hague Tribunal, Other notable men who 
will be heard at the conference this year are 
Hon. William L. Penfield of the State De- 
partment at Washington, who will speak 
on the Venezuela case at The Hague Court; 
Commissioner Macfarland of the District of 
Columbia, who is down for an address on the 
significance of the present agitation for an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty; and Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper, special commissioner ap- 
pointed by this government on the Pan- 
American Railroad project, who will speak 
on the relations of this enterprise to the pro- 
motion of peace and good will between the 
nations of this hemisphere. Other addresses 
are promised by Congressman Richard Bart- 
holdt; Dr, Benjamin F. Trueblood, who 
will review the year’s progress in interna- 
tional arbitration; and Hon Robert Lansing, 
who will address the conference on the 
Alaskan boundary settlement in which he 
appeared as assistant counsel for the United 
States. 


Active Missionary Work of English 
Unitarians, 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


It is good for us to know what others are 
doing, especially when they are alive and 
pushing ahead in good works, as our English 
Unitarian brethren are. Not for some time 
has the British Unitarian Association under- 
taken so much aggressive missionary activ- 
ity as during the year just drawing toa close. 
A glance at some of the things that it has 
done and is doing may be encouraging and 
suggestive to us. 


HoME MISSIONARY WoRK. 


Besides keeping its secretary, Rev. W. C. 
Bowie, in the field, aiding financially a large 
number of congregations which require help, 
paying half the salaries of a number of ‘‘dis- 
trict ministers’ in different sections of the 
country, and making small grants for vari- 
ous lectures and religious services, the asso- 
ciation has sent out Rey. James Harwood, 
one of our leading London preachers, to visit 
upward of thirty of the smaller churches ‘‘to 
counsel and encourage them,” and_ half-a- 
dozen other preachers of London and other 
cities ‘‘to preach and lecture, north, south, 
east and west,’’ and thus sow broadcast as 
much as possible the good seed of our gospel. 
A series of Sunday services has been held at 
Cambridge (where there is no Unitarian 
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church) by the professors of Manchester 
College, our Unitarian theological college. 
Under the management or by aid of the 
association Prof. J. E. Carpenter has deliy- 
ered a course of lectures on “The Christ of 
the Creeds and of Experience” in a number 
of the large cities of England and Wales to 
large audiences, and Rev. H. V. Mills has 
given very successful courses of lectures in 
different parts of the country on “Religion 
and Evolution.’’ Perhaps most interesting 
of all, the experiment has been tried in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Davenport, and _ several 
other cities of holding popular services in 
theatres and large public halls for the pur- 
pose of trying to reach the multitudes who 
seldom or never attend any church. ‘These 
popular services have met with most grati- 
fying success, attracting very attentive and 
earnest audiences of from 400 to 1,800 per- 
sons, thus proving that Unitarian thought 
and services of worship can be made as 
attractive to working men and women as 
any form of “orthodoxy.” By means of 
these courses of doctrinal lectures and these 
theatre services great numbers of persons, 
in various parts of England and Wales, have 
been brought into contact with our Unitarian 
thought and under Unitarian influence who 
knew nothing about us or our gospel before. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The British Unitarian Association is doing 
much excellent foreign missionary work. It 
is aiding liberal religious movements of one 
kind or another in Norway, Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, France, and Iceland; it is 
bearing the expenses of young men who 
come from Hungary, New Zealand, India, 
and Japan to study in Manchester College, 
Oxford, that thus they may be fitted to be- 
come missionaries and ministers of the liberal 
faith in those distant lands; it is aiding in 
the carrying on of missionary work in Bom- 
bay, Madras, Allahabad, Calcutta, the Khasi 
Hills, and several other parts of India; and 
it has just sent Rev. Charles Hargrove of 
Leeds, one of our leading English minis- 
ters, on a six months’ missionary tour 
through Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land, to visit and encourage the few Unita- 
rian societies which already exist there, and 
to preach and lecture in all the more impor- 
tant cities and towns of those countries, with 
a view to awakening public interest in our 
thought, and making beginnings looking in 
the direction of the establishment of more 
churches. Mr. Hargrove is a preacher of 
great earnestness and power, and good re- 
sults are confidently expected from his mis- 
sionary journey. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The association has had an active year in 
the publication and circulation of tracts. 
Its tract list is a long and final one. Many 
tracts which have proved their value have 
been issued in large editions. The most im- 
portant new tracts published are a series 
entitled ‘Home Pages,’’ edited by Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford. In the direction of books 
the association has published a volume of 
valuable essays on comparative religion by 
Prof. Carpenter, under the title, ‘Christianity 
and the Religions of the World.’ It has 
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now in press a small book by Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, entitled “The Trinity and the 
Incarnation.” The Year Book issued by 
the association has been enlarged, so as to 
give more information about individual 
churches and ministers and about denomi- 
national work asa whole. This enlargement 
has given general satisfaction, and has 
caused the demand for the Year Book to be 
considerably increased. A new edition (the 
sixth) of Mr. Armstrong’s very valuable hand- 
book, ‘‘God and the Soul,” is announced, and 
also a new and slightly abridged edition of 
Prof. Carpenter’s scholarly and useful work, 
“The First Three Gospels.” It isa pity that 
the publications of the British Unitarian 
Association, both books and tracts, are not 
more known and used on this side of the 
Atlantic. They admirably supplement those 
of our own Association. 

My object in writing the above is particu- 
larly to call attention to the missionary 
work, both home and foreign, which our 
English brethren are doing. It seems to 
me that in some respects we may well emu- 
late their example. Should not the foreign 
missionary activities which they are carry- 
ing on make us ashamed that we, with far 
more wealth in our churches, are doing prac- 
tically nothing outside of our own country? 
And then are we not to an astonishing de- 
gree asleep as to the whole important matter 
of broadcasting our spoken word and trying 


‘to reach the people in new places with our 


message by means of courses of. doctrinal 
lectures, theatre services, etc? Conditions 
are quite as favorable for the employment 
of these agencies here asin England. Surely 
the success achieved there may well wake 
us up. Why should we not, through the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa - 
tion or its department superintendents or 
field secretaries, arrange for courses of lect- 
ures, scholarly in thought yet popular in 
character, to be given in a dozen or twenty 
cities, East, West, North, and South, each 
winter? And why should we not undertake 
as much every winter in the way of popular 
services in theatres and halls? Is it said 
that we cannot get audiences? We cannot 
without trying. The truth is it is quite as 
easy to get audiences in any part of the 
United States or Canada as it is in any part 
of Great Britain. Is it said that we have 
not the lecturers and preachers? How do 
we know? Let our Association undertake 
to put preachers and lecturers into the field 
as the British Association has put into the 
field Prof. Carpenter, Mr. Hill, Stopford 
Brooke, and John Page Hobbs, and I do 
not believe there would be any serious diffi- 
culty in finding men who would make as 
great a success as those men have done. As 
for theatre meetings, we have many minis- 
ters of popular gifts who would be more or 
less available. Two I may mention, because 
I suppose they are virtually foot-loose. One 
is Dr. Hale, whose name would crowd any - 
theatre in America, The other is Rev. B. 
Fay Mills, who is as powerful a popular 
preacher as can be found in any denomina+ 
tion. Before he became a Unitarian the 
orthodox denominations had to build great 
tabernacles to hold the multitudes that 
thronged to hear him, His power to in- 
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terest and*sway men has not “diminished 
since he joined us. There are “diversities 
of gifts.’ There is no wisdom in compelling 
a man to be a pastor who was born for an 
evangelist. Why should we not be making 
use all the while of Mr. Mills’s almost un- 
paralleled gifts as a speaker, as well as of 
those of Dr. Hale, to put our gospel in pop- 
ular ways before the American people? 

Is it said that we cannot undertake these 
advance movements because we have no 
money? Ianswer, When shall we get money 
if we are content with what we are already 
doing, and fear to launch out upon new 
enterprises? The way to get money is to 
show the people that we have important 
ways to use it. There is no lack of money 
in the Unitarian Church, as is shown by the 
sums which our people are all the while 
giving to all kinds of good objects. What 
we want is to undertake important things, 
great things: then let us be sure the money 
will come. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


From the Khasi Hills, 


WoRK IN SHILLONG, 

The Unitarian movement in the Khasi 
Hills was started and established by Mr. 
Hajom Kissor Singh in 1887. Many of the 
Khasi people, individuals and families, joined 
the movement and were banded together into 
churches at Jowai, Nongtalang, Raliang, and 
Shillong. -In 1896 Rey. J. T. Sunderland 
visited the churches, and in response to their 
request installed Mr. David Edwards as 
minister of the Khasi Unitarians, One of 
the results of this visit was that, acting on 
the suggestion of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association’s committee, a unton was 
formally organized with a board of manage- 
ment which meets twice a year, and an ex- 
ecutive committee to manage the work of 
the union. The grant which the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association had hith- 
erto given to Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh for 
pay of lay preachers was now transferred 
to the board, Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh acting 
as treasurer and Rey. David Edwards as 
superintendent of the union. Thus the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union has been carry- 
ing on Unitarian Mission Work with the help 
of the grant given to them by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

In 1902 the government deputed Mr. 
Hajom Kissor Singh to Shillong, to act as 
manager of the native state of Khyrim during 
the illness of its chief. Fresh impetus was 
given to the Unitarian cause in Shillong, 
which was started in 1896, during his stay 
there. Weekly home services were regularly 
held. New members were added to the 
churches at Laban (Shillong) and Mdawpat. 
A new preaching centre sprang up at Umket, 
a village some twelve miles north of MAwpat. 

During his stay at Shillong, Mr. Hajom 

" Kissor Singh was several times invited to 
speak at important meetings of the new 
Brahmo Somaj at Laban, and he gladly did. 
Now the Khasi Brahmo Mission was started 
in Shillong in 1886 (I believe), and a mission 
hall was built at Mawkhar, which is one of 
its suburbs. Up to date only two Khasi 
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men joined the Brahmo Somaj in_Shillong 
The Shillong Brahmo Church consisted 
wholly of the Bengalis under the supervision 
of Babu Nilmoni Chakravarti Brahmo Mis- 
sionary. In 1902 there was a split in the 
Somaj, one of the party, with Babu Nil- 
moni as minister, built a new church, above 
alluded to, at Laban, which is another sub- 
urb of Shillong, and the majority of the 
members remained in the original Mandir 
(church). 

In November, 1903, Mr. Hajom Kissor 
Singh returned to Jowai. In February Rev. 
David Edwards, superintendent, visited the 
churches in Shillong and Mawpat, and found 
them in high spirits. During his stay there 
he conducted meetings and preached almost 
every day. He also visited the village of 
Umket and received seven persons into 
membership of the union, besides the two 
leaders who joined the union when Mr. 
Kissor Singh was at Shillong. 

We are very grateful to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for having 
given us liberal money aid so long and for 
never interfering with our liberty to manage 
our own affairs. We mean to continue the 
work which God has intrusted to us amidst 
difficulties and discouragements which beset 
us. 

The following is a statement of faith 
adopted by the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union: 

1. We believe in the Unity of God. 

2. We believe in the Parenthood of God. 

3. We believe in the Brotherhood of Man. 

4. We believe in Love, Worship, Faith, 
and Union. 

5. We believe in the Immortality and end- 
less Progress of the Soul, in the Leadership of 
Jesus, and in the Helpfulness of the Bible. 

Hajyom Kissor SINGH. 
Davin Epwarpbs. 


The Essential Unity of Religions. 


Writing on essential unity of all relig- 
ions, Dr. R. Heber Newton makes a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the “intellectual movement” in the April 
North American Review. Resolved into the 
fewest possible words, the creed of this move- 
ment is simply that “the religions of men are 
many: the religion of man is one” :— 

“Religion, viewed from the human stand- 
point as an expression of man’s spiritual 
life, is his effort for the adjustment of his life 
with the cosmic power, his thought of that 
power, his feeling toward it, and his conduct 
under it. Religion, viewed as the life of the 
cosmic power manifesting itself in the life 
of man, is God’s self-communication to the 
soul of man,—his guidance of man’s thought 
into a knowledge of himself (theology), his 
messages to the mind of man (revelation), his 
stirring of man’s feelings into aspiration for 
the divine life (inspiration), his direction of 
man’s conduct into character (ethics), .In 
either aspect, religion is one in its source, 
its inner nature, its end and aim; one in 
the oneness of our human nature, the one- 
ness of the divine nature, the oneness together 
of these natures of God and man. Vary 
as religions may and must under varying 
environments and heredities, through the 
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varying temperaments of different races 
and the varying stages of the growth of man; 
emphasizing, as each must needs do, the 
peculiar phase of the divine life imaged in 
these differing human mirrors; marked, as 
each necessarily is, by the errors which are 
the shadows of these partial truths,—yet 
are all but variations of the one true relig- 
ion, the life of God in the soul of man,” 

In the four matters of institutions, wor- 
ships, beliefs, and the religious life common 
to the different Christian churches, Dr. 
Newton finds elements common to all the 
different religions of humanity, concluding 
that “‘all great religions pass through one 
general course of evolution. In the same 
stages of development, all alike will bring 
forth the same institutions, worships, and 
beliefs.” 

“As each great religion evolves, it evolves 
toward character and conduct, confessing 
that its heart’s blood is ethical, that it «s 
in order to grow a soul, In its lower and 
rudimentary forms it may anywhere be 
unmoral or even immoral, expressing thus the 
immature development of human nature 
in the land and age, manifesting the degen- 
eracy back into which life ever tends to slip, 
as the propulsive forces of evolution for a 
period fail; but, in its highest reaches, it 
is everywhere a movement toward the awed 
recognition of God as the power making for 
righteousness, and toward the attainment of 
righteousness as the true communion of 
man with God. Every religion, in growing, 
becomes ethical and spiritual. All religions 
are at One in the ideals before them, in the 
goal toward which they strive.’ 

The result of this evolution of religion, 
Dr, Newton thinks, is many religions founded 
on one religion :— 

“One inner essence, therefore, within all 
the bewilderingly variant forms which relig- 
ion assumes, in different lands and in dif- 
erent times. As man faces one and the same 
universe, finds one and the same problems 
to solve, hears within him one and the same 
mystic voice of the soul, sees behind him one 
and the same origin, visions before him one 
and the same destiny, discerns over him one 
and the same law of life, recognizes in him- 
self one and the same order of evolution 
for the spiritual life of*'man everywhere, 
through which it mounts by one and 
the same series of stages, under all varia- 
tions of race, so that the same institutions, 
worships, beliefs, and life appear in different 
religions at the same period of development.” 

The sectarian religious press naturally 
finds little to commend in Dr. Newton's 
article, the Examiner, for instance, calling 
it “interesting and fallacious” :— 

“There is nothing new in all this. There 
must be some elements of truth in the relig- 
ions of even the most degraded races, in 
Africa and the South Sea Islands, as well as 
among the relatively more refined idolaters 
of India and China; for they come from a 
primal revelation from God, or they are the 
outworking of the universal human mind. 
But these religions are fatally defective, 
and involve those who hold them in guilt 
before God, This is to be specially noted. 
The striking fact is, not that men all over 
the world are struggling toward the light, 
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some by one route and some by another, 
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pattern set by the Sermon on the Mount. 


but that men are lost, dead in trespasses! His manful struggle came to an end, as he 


and sins, and universally guilty. There is no 
name given under heaven, among men, 
whereby men everywhere can be saved 
except the name of Jesus Christ.”—Public 
Opinion. 


William Ellery Copeland. 


About twelve miles north-west from 
Tacoma, on the waters of Puget Sound, is 
a little settlement called Burley, the home 
of the Co-operative Brotherhood. For five 
years a little company of men, women, and 
children have sought in this place to build 
a new commonwealth. Much of the experi- 
ence which Burley has had has no doubt 
been similar to that of earlier attempts at 
the same kind of life. As months and years 
pass on, the socialism which the people 
sought to learn has become tempered by 
joys and adversities, Yet it is probably 
safe to say that few have lived in Burley for 
any length of time who have not been bene- 
fitted by its co-operative life. 

On the little hill, whose crown bristles 
with the ragged firs, overlooking the beau- 
tiful valley below, is the resting-place of a 
few of the company who have gone before. 
A little boy named Ralph was the first to 
leave us. Then, one by one, others have 
followed. Just as in the pilgrim days at 
Plymouth, so here, on our ‘‘Burial Hill,” is 
a strip of consecrated ground, roughly hewn 
from the wilderness. On this hillside was 
laid to rest, a few weeks ago, one of the 
leaders in the little commonwealth, Rev. 
William Ellery Copeland, for the greater 
part of his life identified with the liberal 
movement in the West, more especially on 
the Pacific slope. 

Mr. Copeland was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
April 22, 1838, and died in Kitsap County, 
State of Washington, March 30, 1904. ‘The 
Register has already published a brief obitu- 
ary. One correction should be made, His 
first charge on the Western coast was in 
Tacoma, 


“How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or 
cure.” 


So wrote Lowell, if the writer is not mis- 
taken: the exact words of the quotation are 
not at hand. Brother Copeland had his 
share of the stress of life, as his friends know 
well. A soldier in early manhood, in later 
years he continued his enlistment in a larger 
and nobler cause. His early experience in 
the ministry may have showed to him some 
of the needs which existing laws seemed 
powerless to remedy. At any rate the trend 
of his mature mind apparently made the 
adoption of some form of organized social- 
ism appear to him to be a necessary step 
in human progress. He not only sought to 
preach, but also to practise, a gospel of 
brotherhood, to found a co-operative com- 
monwealth, to live, work among, and have a 
home close to his struggling, toiling fellow- 
man, Such was Mr. Copeland’s creed of 
life. Such, he believed, must be the out- 
come of a Christian commonwealth, if it 
wishes to attain, in some degree, to the 


was building his new house, while his hand 
was busy with the setting out of the beau- 
tiful plants which he so much loved, leaving 
the inspiration of his effort for our common 
good, as a helpful memory to his brethren 
of the little co-operative commonwealth. 


ArtHuR B, ELLs. 
Buriey, Wasu, 


. 


Letters of Dr. Everett. 


Will any readers of the Register who may 
have in their possession letters of the late Dr. 
Charles Carroll Everett please send them to 
me? ‘They shall be carefully cared for and 
retained not long. I should like them as 
promptly as may be, and would have them 
sent with the understanding that I am to 
make such use of them as literary need may 
suggest. A. W. Jacxson. 

Concorp, Mass., May 18. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
May to. ‘There were present Messrs. Eells, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Long, St. John, and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes 
and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of April-— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand April r, rgo4.. $22,527.48 
From donations. ....++++ +++ 27,611.74 
Income of invested fund: 2,114.34 
Interests on bank deposits. . 19.73 


Investment:Church Building Loan Fund, 


FOHAIGOD LOANS. « <sn/aeenescwiinercenievoaa §,090.00 
Investment General Fund, received for 
reinvestment.. 2,5@0.00 
Bequest of George W. Weeks of Clinton. 
ass., unconditioned, and established 
as a fund bearing his name.............+ $,000.c0 
Bequest of Sidney J. Barrett of Concord, 
Mass., unconditioned, to establish the 
Nathan Barrett Fund. 5,000,00 
Books sold, etc......+-++- 843.00 
70,706.38 
EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary ETERS: $7,547.55 
Books, tracts, etc.. Sas 1,540.76 
Salaries and other missionary "expenses. base 2,830.00 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.... 304.44 
Investment Church Building Loan. ‘Fund, 

loan fo chiabelitses shee! feed eceeicecd secaea 2,000.00 
Investment General Fund, invested on this 

account.,...- eeseee 2,500.00 
All other purposes.... 20.00 

Cash on hand May 1, 1904, 53,873.63 

$70,706.38 


The cash on hand included the following — 
Church Building Loan Fund, pledged or avail- 


able for loans.. » $12,800.04 

_ pa of permanent “funds awaiting invest- 
Leu ae sued wea eS UNAS U NCE OCG eS CUVEVE VE Sess 37,896.09 
Special ps subject to disposition of donor.. 500.00 
Japan Mission, for new hall in Tokyo.......... 2,677.50 
$53,873.63 


The treasurer then stated that his esti- 
mates of probable income for the coming 
year would justify plans for the expenditure 
of $78,500. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations received from the various com- 
mittees of the board the following budget 
was adopted for 1904-05 :-— 

MAINTENANCE. 
tne Unitarian Building............. . +++ 


TATY .. cc ce veesewee cere cere neeees oe tees eee eens 


Stenograp peeee wes cers pees 1,260.00 
Expenses of Annual Meeting....-..-.- wake 500.00 
Stationary, postage, and sundries.........+++.++ 1,000.00 

$7,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Printing of tracts. teereee $82,500.00 
Free distribution of Christian ‘Register. Wer-teoc 300.00 
Channing’s Works and Library silts 500.00 
Year Book and Annual Report.. 1,800.00 
Miscellaneous printing...+....se++ 000s beldideis 200.00 
Expressage and sundries.+....- see esse cere svee _ 700.00 
~ $6,0% 000,00 

FOREIGN. 
Japanese Unitarian Association $3,000.00 
ungarian Consistory 200.00 
International Councilicentes. «cn: csevuversencee 300.00 
$3,500.00 
Salaries . $12,000,0° 
Travelling expenses...++sss.0se++> 2,000.09 
Committee on New England State: 12,250.00 
‘Middle States ..... 10,250.00 
Ke ‘* Western States.. 11,500.00 
a ‘ Southern States . 2,500.00 
oe * PacifiGStatess. uncer enesices 8,000.00 
bf ** New Americans.. 2,500.00 
4 ‘* Comity and Fellowship. nd 500.00 
# “ Supply of Pulpits.. seeees ss) 500.00 
$62,000.00 


The ‘usual vote was passed upon recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee, can- 
celling all appropriations of the past year 
which had not been called for. It was 

Voted, That the sum of $6,438.15 be taken from the Gen- 
eral Fund to meet the deficit for the year ending Aprié 
30, 1904. 

Voted, Vhat the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to sign any agreements neces- 
sary to carry on the work at Chautauqua, N.Y., in connec- 
tion with the property leased to Rev. Minot J. Savage,D.D. 

Upon recommendation of the Pacific States 
Committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate $80, the net proceeds from the 
sale of the church property in McMillin, Wash., to the 
First Unitarian Society of Hood River, Ore., for its build- 
ing fund. 

Upon recommendation of the Western 
States Committee it was 

Voted, To request the Committee on New Americans to 
take charge of the existing Scandinavian work in the 
Western States Department. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following action which was adopted :-— 

Voted, To print in the Ninth Series a tract, entitled 


““Why we should be loyal to Unitarianism,” by Prof 
Francis A, Christie. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 


LADIES’ 
TAILORING DEPT. 


A costume to 
measure for 


$45 $45 $45 


In order to introduce this department 
more extensively and to keep our hands 
fully employed, we offer to make to order, 
during the remaining days of May, a coat 
and skirt in conformity with certain models 
shown and from selected styles of black 


broadcloth and other costume fabrics, at the 


very low price of 


$45 


which is twenty to thirty dollars less than 
the regular charge. 

We advise ladies who contemplate having 
costumes made to avail themselves of this 
unusual opportunity, as the work will be 
precisely the same as if full prices were 
charged. 

A few sample garments are for sale at low 
prices. 


Macullar ParKer 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
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Fund reported that the following loans have 
been voted since the last meeting of the 
board of directors: to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., $3,000, payable in 
ten instalments; to the Unitarian Church of 
Fort Fairfield, Me., $2,500, payable in ten 
instalments. No applications have been re- 
jected. 

Under head of miscellaneous business it 
was 

Voted, To authorize the Secretary to draw upon the un 
expended balance of the appropriation for Unity Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass., for the supply of the pulpit through 
April, May, and June. 

The president expressed regrets felt by all 
the members of the board at parting from 
Rev. William W. Fenn and Rev. John P. 
Forbes, whose terms of office on the board 
expire with this meeting. 

The secretary presented a letter with re- 
port from Rev. N. Jozan of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, where the assistance given by the Asso- 
ciation to the work in Hungary has been ex- 
pended. This report was most satisfactory. 

Voted, To empower the treasurer to place a descriptive 
tablet on the Bowdoin Street side of the building. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. Sr. Joun, Secretary. 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


The opening meeting of Anniversary 
Week will this year, as last, be that of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, in 
Arlington Street Church, on Sunday even- 


ing, May 22, at 8 o’clock. The newly elected 
president of the Fraternity, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, will preside and 


make the opening address. Addresses on 
social, philanthropic topics will be deliv- 
ered by Rev. Messrs. Edward Cummings, 
C. R. Eliot, and Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
The music by the Arlington Street Church 
choir, Mr. Lewis S. Thompson, organist and 
director, The public is cordially invited. 


Anniversary Week Programme. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOspPIra.ity. 


Room 3 of the Association Building will 
be open each day from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. for 
the convenience and comfort of delegates. 
All are invited to register upon arrival, that 
the directory of visiting ministers and dele- 
gates may be complete. Letters and tele- 
grams for delegates may be addressed to 
25 Beacon Street. The telephone number 
is Haymarket 907. The reading and writing 
room will be open daily, 

The luncheons served at the Bulfinch 
Place Church on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are provided for 
those who have accepted the invitation of 
the committee, and whose entertainmentin the 
suburbs makes a mid-day luncheon in the 
city an essential part of the hospitality. 
To increase the social value of the luncheons, 
additional tickets are provided. The hospi- 
tality is limited by the resources; but during 
the five days there will be opportunity to 
serve many, and visiting ministers and dele- 
gates that are not accommodated on one 
day may be provided for on another. The 
admission tickets should be secured at the 


. 
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desk in Room 3 before going to Bulfinch 
Place. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars at 
the corner of Massachusetts and Common- 
wealth Avenues. 


Monpay, May 23. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. C, A. 
Staples, Lexington, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the MINISTERIAL 
UNION in Channing Hall. Address by Rev. 
Alfred Lazenby. Subject, “The New Ag- 
nosticism.”’ 

2 P.M. Public meeting of the NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets. 
President Emma C. Low will preside. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis., 
on “The Alliance as a Spiritual Force,’ and 
Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, President of 
Meadville Theological School, on ‘‘How the 
Alliance is helping to produce Ministers.” 

8 p.M.. RECEPTION at Hotel Somerset, 
Commonwealth Avenue. President and Mrs. 
Charles W. Eliot, Hon. and Mrs. John D. 
Long, President and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles E. St. John, will re- 
ceive. All are invited. At intervals mem- 
bers of the Bostonia Orchestra will furnish 
music. Light refreshments will be served 
throughout the evening. 


TurEspay, May 24. 


g AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. B. H. 
Bailey, Westford, Mass. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports, elec- 
tion of officers, and a general conference of 
Alliance workers. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the BERRY STREET 
CONFERENCE, chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. Address by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York. Open to ministers only. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION in Tre- 
mont Temple. Delegates and life members 
will be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. 

Election of officers and directors. Intro- 
duction of business and resolutions. Re- 
port of Committee on Retiring Allowances. 

Consideration of the amendment to the 
constitution offered at the last annual meet- 
ing and providing that there shall be not less 
than six women upon the board of directors. 

Discussion upon the name of the Year 
Book referred to the meeting by the board of 
directors. 

7.30 P.M. ANNIVERSARY SERMON before 
the American Unitarian Association in Ar- 
lington Street Church. ‘The services will be 
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conducted by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham and others. Sermon by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. Music by the 
choir of Arlington Street Church. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 25. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. R. R. 
Shippen, Brockton. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION in Tremont Temple. 

Devotional Services will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. The presi- 
dent will then deliver his annual address, and 
there will follow reports from the committees 
of the board of directors:— 


Finance, Mr. F. H. Lincoln. 

Publication, Mrs. Keyes. 

New England, Rev. J. E. Wright. 

Middle States, Rev. M. J. Savage. 

Southern States, Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham. 

Western States, Mr. C. W. Ames, 

Pacific States, Rev. James Eells.. 

Foreign, Mr. J. M. Little. 

Education, Rev. J. P. Forbes. 

Comity and Fellowship, Hon. John D. 
Long. 

New Americans, Mr. C. W. Clifford. 

Church Building Loan Fund, Mr: F. H. 
Lincoln, 

Library, Rev. L. C. Cornish. 


Address by the secretary. 

Concluding business. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION (continued) in 
Tremont Temple. Final business will be 
transacted. Addresses upon aspects of our 
work will be given by Rev. George W. Stone, 
field secretary for the Pacific Coast, Rev. 
W. M. Backus, secretary of the Western 
Conference, Rev. T. E. Chappell, Circuit 
Missionary in Aroostook County, Maine, and 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, New Orleans, La., State 
secretary for Louisiana. 

3P.M. The public meeting of the LEND A 
HAND Socikry will be held at Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. Rev. E. E. Hale will pre- 
side. The public are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 

5 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION of Congrega- 
tional ministers, Court House, Pemberton 
Square. 

7-10 P.M. BOSTON YOUNG MEN’s Curis- 
TIAN UNION, 48 Boylston Street (undenomina- 
tional), Public anniversary reception, fifty- 
third year. Informal, social, musical, and 
without addresses. There will be music by 
the Bostonia Orchestra (ladies), Marietta 
Sherman Raymond, conductor, also by the 


“Cecilia String Quartette,” ‘Apollo Male 
Quartette,”’ and “The Union Orchestra,’’ 
Richard H. Cosby, conductor. All de- 


partments will be open to visitors, and there 
will be an informal exhibition in the gymna- 
sium, On this occasion past and present 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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members and friends of the Christian Union 
will have an opportunity of meeting each 
other and renewing old friendships and asso- 
ciations, All members of the Union, life 
and annual, and all friends of the Union, 
both ladies and gentlemen, are cordially in- 
vited, George Peirce, Secretary. William 
H. Baldwin, President. 

7.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION in Tremont 
Temple. The entire hall will be open to the 
public. Hon. Rockwood Hoar will preside. 
Addresses on the ‘‘Genius of the Unitarian 
Movement” by Judge Francis C. Lowell, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, President Charles 
W Eliot. 


THurspDAy, May 26. 


Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
conducted by Rev. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames 


9 A.M. 
Communion _ service, 
Howard N. Brown. 
will give the address. 

10.30 A.M. Fourth annual meeting of the 

UNITARIAN HisToRICAL SOCIETY in King’s 
Chapel for reports, addresses, and election 
of officers. Address by Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
on ‘‘The Relation of the Unitarian Fathers 
to the Peace Movement in America.” 
- 11 A.M, Annual sermon before the Massa- 
CHUSETTS CONVENTION of Congregational 
ministers, South Congregational Church, by 
T. DeWitt S. Clark, D.D., of Salem. 

12.30 P.M, Annual meeting and luncheon 
of the MEADVILLE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION will 
be held at the Commonwealth Hotel, Bow- 
doin Street. Informal addresses. Gradu- 
ates and past members of the school who are 
not now members of the Association are in- 
vited to be present, and will be accommo- 
dated if they will send their names to the 
secretary before May 23. ‘They are also in- 
vited to send in applications for member- 
ship which will be acted upon at this meeting. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Secretary-Treasurer. 

2 P.M. Annual meeting of the Younc 
PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, chapel of the 
Second Church, Copley Square, for reports, 
election oi officers, and conference. : 

2.30 P.M. Meeting-of the CHILDREN’S MIs- 
ston to the Children of the Destitute at 
Arlington Street Church. Organ recital, 2.30- 
3. Music by the Parker Memorial Chorus 
Choir, under direction of Mr. F. W. Wodell. 
Reports of work. Speakers, Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 

3 P.M, Annual meeting of the UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY at King’s Chapel. 
President Charles F. Dole will preside. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mr. A. F. Chamber- 
lain, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

3 P.M. The annual business meeting of 
the FREE RELicrIous .AssocIATION will be 
held at the Parker Memorial. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston FEp- 
ERATION of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
vestry of the Second Church, Boston. A 
collation will be served, and all delegates and 
representatives from the unions or societies 
are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the YOuNG 
PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION in the Second 
Church, Copley Square. Opening address 
by President E. C. Davis. Addresses by 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of the Harvard 
Divinity School, on ‘The call of the Religious 
Life,” and by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, on ‘‘The 
Faith of Youths.” There will be music by 
a quartet from the Symphony Orchestra and 
the choir of the Second Church. 


Fripay, May 27. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. T. E. 
St. John, Eastport, Me. 

10 A.M. Public meeting of the UNITARIAN 
SuNnDAy-ScHOOL SocrETY at King’s Chapel, 
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Presiding officer, Rev. Edward A. Hortorf, 
president of the society. General subject, 
“How to extend the influence and Work of 
the Sunday School.” 1. ‘‘As the Inspirer of 
Higher Social Ideals.” Speaker, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead. 2. ‘In Philanthropy, Associated 
Charities, Reforms.’’ Speaker, Miss Alice L. 
Higgins. 3. “Instruction as to Christian 
Citizenship and High Civic Duties.’ Speaker, 
Lieutenant Governor Curtis Guild, Jr. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Massa- 
CHUSETTS EVANGELICAL MIssIONARY SOCI- 
ETY at 25 Beacon Street. Open to members 
only. 

12M. Annual meeting of the SocrETY FOR 
THE RELIEF OF AGED AND DESTITUTE MINIS- 
TERS at 25 Beacon Street. Open to mem- 
bers only. 

2 P.M. Public meeting of the UNITARIAN 
SuNnDAy-ScHooL SociETy at King’s Chapel. 
General subject, ‘“‘ Methods in Sunday-School 
Work.” Twelve - minute addresses. ‘‘The 
Graded System,” Rev. A. P. Reccord, New- 
port, R.I.; ““One-Topic Course,’’ Rev. H. T. 
Secrist, Roxbury, Mass. ; ‘‘Increase of Church 
Calendar Days,’’ Rev. J. M. Wilson, Fall 
River, Mass.; ‘‘Restriction of Church Calen- 
dar Days,” Rev. C. J. Staples, Manchester, 
N.H.; ‘Value of Paid Service in Sunday- 
School Work,” Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
Boston, Mass.; ‘‘ Value of Volunteer Sunday- 
School Workers,’’ Mr. R. C. Humphreys, 
Dorchester, Mass.; ‘“‘To What Extent is 
Kindergarten Material available in our Sun- 
day-School Teaching?” Miss Alice C. Dock- 
ham, Chelsea, Mass. ; ‘‘ Power of the Teacher’s 
Personality,’ President Edward A. Horton. 

6 P.M. UNITARIAN FEsTIvAL at Tremont 
Temple. General William F. Draper will 
preside. Addresses by Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko of Japan; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, mayor 
of Auburn, N.Y. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
Park Street, corner Tremont Street, on and 
after Monday, May 16, between the hours of 
nine and four o’clock. First baleony and 
front rows second balcony, tickets, $1; re- 
mainder second balcony, 50 cents for those 
who feel interested only in the speaking. 
Music as usual during the afternoon and 
evening Speaking will begin at 7.15. 


SATURDAY, May 28. 


The annual convention of the FREE RE- 
Licious ASSOCIATION will be held at the 
Parker Memorial morning and evening. 

1 P.M. The luncheon, with addresses, will 
take place in the Parker Fraternity Hall, 
Parker Memorial, on Saturday, May 28, at 
one o’clock. Col. T. W. Higginson will pre- 
side; and there will be brief addresses by 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Rev Charles 
G. Ames, Miss Carolina H. Huidobro, Mr. 
José P. Katigbak (a Filipino student at 
Harvard), and Mr. Sam Walter Foss. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was held Monday, May 9, 2.30 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Lord, Humphreys, Secrist, Greenman, Mrs. 
Billings, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

The secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. She also 
made report upon the completion of ar- 
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rangements relating to the affairs of the 
book department. 

The treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, offered 
his monthly report, which showed about 
the usual transactions in business and about 
the customary contributions. 

The subject of Sunday-school lessons for 
next year was then brought up, and Mr. 
Lord reported for the special committee 
having the subject in hand. ‘This report 
was accepted and the committee discharged, 
and then the whole matter was freely dis- 
cussed. By a previous vote of the board, 
it had been decided to issue a course of 
lessons by Dr. Lyon, entitled ‘The Later 
Old Testament Narratives.” ‘These lessons 
are intended to complete the former course 
of ‘Early Old Testament Narratives,” and 
are to be issued in weekly leaflet form the 
coming year. But, as the new lessons by 
Dr. Lyon are adapted chiefly for the inter- 
mediate grade, it was deemed necessary to 
consider the subject of primary material 
with thoroughness. It was finally voted 
that the report be laid on the table. 

A motion was carried that efforts be made 
to secure an expert writer who shall prepare 
a new course of lessons for the primary 
department, to be issued jointly with Dr. 
Lyon’s series. It was left without de- 
cision whether these primary lessons should 
be an adaptation of Dr. Lyon’s subjects or 
based on entirely different subjects 

Various other matters were informally 
considered relating to business and plans. 
Meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


With their usual attention to this impor- 
tant subject the officers of the Western 
Conference have provided a special session 
Thursday, May 19, for Sunday-school mat- 
ters. Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, formerly 
of the East, will preside. An address will 
be given by the president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, discussion follow- 
ing participated in by Rev. W. H. Ramsay 
of Louisville, Ky., Rev. E. E. Newbert of 
Indianapolis, and Rey. H. White of Duluth, 
Minn. The contract between the Western 
Sunday School Society and the national or- 
ganization, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, expired on its time limit in May of 
this year. The vote originally passed 
required the Sunday School Society to main- 
tain a Chicago headquarters at least for 
two years. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was left free therefore to suspend or 


MANUFACTURING 


AW® 
Bicycle Innovations 


Two-Speed Gear and New Ooaster Brake 
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continue the Chicago headquarters. As 
was announced in the minutes of the direc- 
tors’ meeting a month ago, a unanimous 
vote was passed in favor of continuing for 
the present as heretofore. The use of the 
rooms at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 
shared between the Western Conference 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
The best of feeling exists among all those 
working together under this arrangement, 
and it is safe to say there is really no West 
and no East in our Sunday-school admin- 
istration. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


This gives me an opportunity to call 
the attention of friends, in the Middle West 
and North-west particularly, to the fact 
that there is a full stock of Sunday-school 
publications at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
We are supposed to keep enough supplies on 
hand to meet any orders. There may be 
a few exceptions, but the statement will stand 
as a whole. -Therefore, as a matter of con- 
venience and economy, we trust there will 
be an increasing use of the facilities offered 
in Chicago. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


It is hoped that all union members, and 
all the friends of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union that can, will attend the annual 
meetings in the Second Church on Thurs- 
day, May 26. Interesting addresses are 
promised for the evening, and a musical 
programme entirely new to the union has 
been arranged. 

‘The annual business meeting, with election 
of officers, etc., will be held at 2 p.m. in the 
chapel of the Second Church. This will be 
followed at 5 P.M. by a reception to the offi- 
cers, given by the Boston Federation. At 
7.30 P.M. is the open meeting in the church, 
to which all our friends are cordially invited. 

Addresses: Opening address, President 
Earl C. Davis; “The Call of the Religious 
Life,” Prof, Edward C. Moore; ‘‘The Faith 
of Youths,’”’ Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. 

‘The music will be furnished by the choir 
and organist of the Second Church, and a 
quartette from the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 5. 
‘TEMPERANCE, 


The following bibliography may prove 
of value in looking up some of the aspects of 
the complex problem of temperance :— 

Channing, William E., ‘Address on Tem- 
perance,” in American Unitarian Associa- 
tion edition of Channing’s Works, page 99. 
It seems to me that this address, written 
so long ago, is fundamentally sound, and 
still contains the wisdom and sagacity of 
a prophet. 

Roundtree and Sherwell, ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform,” is very 
valuable. ; 

Peabody, Francis G., “Jesus Christ and 
the Social Problem.” 

In addition to the above there are several 
valuable tracts published by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. These may be ob- 
tained by writing to Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street. The following are especially sug- 
gestive 

“Temperance and Purity,” Rey, Brooke 
Herford, 
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» “What Converted Me,” Charles F. Dole. 

“TIntemperance in its Relation to Social 
Ills,” Mrs. Anna‘G. Spencer. 
= ‘A Plain Question{of Personal Duty,” 
Rey. Earl M. Wilbur. 

“Some World Aspects of the Temper- 
ance Question,” Rey. J. ‘I. Sunderland. 

“Seven Studies in Temperance,” W. C. 
Gannett. There is a very good bibliogra- 
phy in this book. 

The question of temperance is one of the 
pressing social problems of the day. Its 
scope is almost unlimited. Any study of its 
complex aspects leads us into the allied 
problems of crime and pauperism, charity, 
labor, and the integrity of the home and 
family life. It is but a partial statement of 
the problem, and does not at all explain 
its cause, to say that a great proportion of 
crime and pauperism may be traced to the 
evils of intemperance. It is connected 
with the so-called labor problem from the 
point of view of economics, to say nothing 
of its relation to labor from the point of view 
of morality. The temperance question is so 
at the heart of our industrial and social 
questions that one sometimes thinks that 
to solve the temperance problem would be 
to cut the Gordian knot of social evils. 

‘The methods of dealing with the lack of 
self-control are many. In the first place 
it is essential that the conditions which to 
a large extent determine one’s life should 
be made as healthy and refined and as en- 
nobling as possible. Every effort to remove 
the conditions which force a man to low 
social life, whether among the rich or the 
poor, is a legitimate means in temperance 
reform. Such work must be supplemented 
by the tremendous forces of education. 
High ideals, good thoughts, healthy amuse- 
ments, refined social intercourse, must 
replace the old conditions. In this the 
keynote must be “lead” rather than ‘‘ drive.” 
Over and above all else the religious spirit 
must find place for its far-reaching power 
here. -The temperance problem is to be 
solved ultimately by making individual 
men temperate, by making men who have 
the power of self-control, who are full, well- 
rounded men. Such a man must of neces- 
sity be a man whose life is influenced and 
controlled by healthy religious truths and 
experiences. The most healthy powerful 
man is religious. Lack of self-control is 
the cause, and self-control is the cure of 
intemperance. Earu C. Davis. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 

The seventy-sixth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will he held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Lowell on Thurs- 
day, June 9. 


Women ministers of various denomina- 
tions who may be in Boston Anniversary 
Week are invited to meet at the residence 
of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
on Saturday, May 28, at 10.30 A.M. for greet- 
ings and conference. Julia Ward Howe. 
President Women Ministers’ Association. 


Meetings. 


THE BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF 
CuuRCHES.—The seventieth annual meeting 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
was held on Sunday evening, May 1, at its 
central office in the Parker Memorial Build- 
ing. Clerical and lay delegates were present 
from the churches included in the Fraternity. 
Rev, Thomas Van Ness presided. ‘The re- 
port of the treasurer, William P. Fowler, 
was read, showing that the total income for 
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the’year fromall sources had been $25,510.92 
and the expenditures $29,700.31, leaving a 
deficit of $4,189.39, incurred chiefly by ex- 
traordinary expenditures in connection with 
the enlarged work at Morgan and Parker 
Memorials, An encouraging feature was 
that this deficit was about $2,000 less than 
in the previous year. It was hoped to re- 
duce it still further during the coming twelve 
months. It was noted that the home in- 
come of the various chapels connected with 
the Fraternity had been considerably in- 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


“Mission”? Furniture.—‘‘Mission” furniture, now 
so popular and in demand for almost every room in the 
house, is the result of the rise in popularity of the arts and 
crafts movement. It follows naturally as a revival of an 
old style, now made popular through a new attitude 
toward art and handicraft. 


ies ee ae 
1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1904 


THE Fiéty7i/th Anniversary of the CHILpREN’s 
Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DEsTITUTE will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, May 26, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Addresses will be made by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington and Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 

A report of the work for the past year will be presented. 

Mr. Parker B. Field, assistant superintendent, will 
give an outline of the general scope and methods. 

Miss E. Frances Murray will tell of her work in con- 
nection with the receipt of applications for assistance, 

Miss Gertrude E. Freeman will describe the methods of 
placing and caring for children in private families. 

There will be singing by the Parker Memorial Chorus 
Choir, Mr. F. W. Wodell, leader, and by the children of 
the Mission. An Organ Recital by Mrs. G. W. Cheney 
will be given from 2.30 until 3 o’clock. 

All interested in beneyolent work for children are cor- 
dially invited. 

CHRISTOPHER R. Extot, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 27, 1904 


AT 6 P.M. 


Gen. WILLIAM F. DRAPER will preside. 


Addresses by BAron KENTARO KANEKO of 
# an; Rev. JAMES EELLS, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 

LYSSES G. B. PIERCE, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
THOMAS M. OSBORNE, mayor of Auburn, N.Y. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. Crarke & Co., Park Street, corner 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 16, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balenny 
ie remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for t 
eel interested only in the speaking. : 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening, 

Speaking will begin at 7.15. 


tickets, 
ose who 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Temperance Society, 


King’s Chapel, Thursday, May 26, 
at 3 P.M. 


Pres. Rey. CHARLES F. DOLE will preside. 


Addresses by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and A. F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., 
Worcester, Mass. 


All ave cordially invited, 
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Young People’s Religious Union, 
Eighth Anniversary Meeting, 


SECOND CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Thursday, May 26, 1904, at 2 P.I1. and 
7.30 PTI. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P.M. 


Business meeting, annual reports, election of officers, 
discussion of business. 


Boston Federation Reception, 5 P.M. 


Reception to the officers of the National Union by 
Boston Federation, 5 fo 7. 


ANNUAL RALLY, 7.30 P.M. 


Special service. Addresses by Pres. E. C. Davis, 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, Harvard Divinity School; 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C. Music pro- 
vided by the choir of the Second Church and a quartette 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Public Meeting in. Commemoration 


OF THE 


SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 


IN BOSTON, ON 
Sunday Evening, May 22, 8 o’clock 
AT 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in Boston will 
observe the seventieth anniversary of its foundation by 
Drs. Joseph Tuckerman, W. E. Channing, Ezra S. Gan- 
nett, Henry Ware, Chandler Robbins, and others in 1834 
by a public meeting in Arlington Street Church 
on Sunday evening, May 22, at 8 o’clock. 

The president elect of the Benevolent Fraterniy, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, will preside and give 
the opening address. Rev. Thomas Van Ness will 
conduct the religious exercises. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. Edward Cummings, Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, and Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. The 
choir of the Arlington Street Church, Mr. Lewis 
S. Thompson organist and director. 

The public ts cordially invited. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-seventh Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CH4PEL, BOSTON, 


Two Sessions on Friday, May 27, at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Morning Session, 10 A.M. 


General subject, “How to extend the Influence and 
Work of the Sunday School.’’ Thirty-minute addresses. 


x. “As the Inspirer of Higher Social Ideals.” Speaker, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass. 
2. “In Philanthropy and Reforms.” Speaker, Miss 


Alice L. Higgins, Associated Charities, Boston, Mass. 
3. “Christian Citizenship and Civic Duties.” Speaker, 
Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr. 


Afternoon Session, 2 P.M. 

General subject, ‘*Methods in Sunday-School Work.” 
Twelve-minute addresses. 

“The Graded System.” 
port, R.I. 

“One-topic Course.” Rev. H. T. Secrist, Roxbury. 
Mass. 

“Increase of Church Calendar Days.” Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, Fall River, Mass. 

“Restriction of Church Calendar Days.” Rev. C. J. 
Staples, Manchester, N.H. ; ; 
“Value of Paid Service in Sunday-School Work.” 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. A. P. Reccord, New- 
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“Value of Sunday-School Volunteer Workers.’’ Myr. 
R. C. Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass. 

“To what Extent is Kindergarten Material available in 
our Sunday-School Teaching?” Miss Alice C. Dock- 
ham, Chelsea, Mass. 

“Power of the Teacher’s Personality.” 
Edward A. Horton. 


Mr. Matcotm Lana, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


President 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 24 AND 25, 


IN BOSTON, MASS. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
seventy-ninth anniversary and hold its annual meeting 
in the city of Boston, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 
and 25, 1904. 

Tuesday, May 24, at 2.30 p.M., the Business Meeting of 
the Association will be called to order in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be free to the 
public. Committees will be appointed. Committees on 
Nominations and Retiring Allowances will report. Offi- 
cers will be elected for the ensuing year. Action will be 
taken upon the following proposed amendment to the By- 
laws :— 

“There shall be not less than six women on the Board 
of Directors, two to be elected each year.”’ 

By vote of the Directors the Association will be asked 
for precise instruction as to the name to be given the Year 
Book. Shall it be ‘“‘ Year Book of Unitarian and Affiliated 
Churches ”?? 

Lhis session will provide time for miscellaneous busi- 
ness. Members of the Association who wish to introduce 
business or resolutions are requested to give notice of their 
purpose to the Secretary as early as possible in advance of 
the meeting. _ 

7.30 P.M. Service of Public Worship and Annual Ser- 
mon in the Arlington Street Church. Services 
conducted by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Sermon by Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Music by the choir of Arlington Street Church. 

Wednesday, May 25, at 10 A.M., continuation of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple. Prayer will be offered by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., after which the follow- 
ing order of business will be carried out : — 

Annual address of the President. Reports from the 
committees of the Board of Directors: Finance, Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln; Publication, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes; New England, Rev. J. Edward Wright, 
D.D.; Middle States, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; 
Southern States, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham; West- 
ern States, Mr. Charles W. Ames; Pacific States, 
Rev. James Eells; Foreign, Mr. John M. Little; 
Education, Rev. John P. Forbes; Comity and Fel- 
lowship, Hon. John D. Long; New Americans, Mr. 
Charles W. Clifford; Church Building Loan Fund, 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln; Library, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish. Address by the Secretary. Unfinished and 
miscellaneous business. 

2.30 p.M. Concluding business session at Tremont 
Temple. It is expected that addresses upon aspects of 
our work will be given by Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
Secretary of the Western Conference; Rev. George W. 
Stone, Field Secretary for the Pacific coast; Rev. 
Thomas E. Chappell, Circuit Missionary in Aroostook 
County, Maine; and Rev. Henry W. Foote of New 
Orleans, La. 

7.30 ?.M. Evening session in Tremont Temple. All 
seats free. Addresses on the “Genius of the Unitarian 
Movement,” by President Charles W. Eliot, Judge 
Francis C. Lowell, and Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. 

Special attention ts called to the fact that the annual 
sermon will be given in Arlington Street Church (not in 
Tremont Temple), Tuesday evening the twenty-fourth. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in | 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 2s, ats P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 
The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
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Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 26, at 11 o’clock, by 
T. De Witt S. Clark, D.D., of Salem. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
May 27, at 10 A.M. 

B. R. Butxgrey, Sec’y, 


A PUBLIC MEETING of the National 


Alliance will be held in the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, 
May 23, 1904, at 2 o’clock p.M., to which all interested are 
cordially invited. Opening address and prayer by Rev. 
Epwarp Everett Harz, D.D. Welcome by Miss 
Emma C. Low. “The National Alliance as a Spiritual 
Force,” by Rev. Frorence Buck of Kenosha, Wis. 
“How the National Alliance is helping to Produce 
Preachers,’”? by Rev. Franxuin C. SouTHworTH of 
Meadville, Pa. Closing address and benediction by Miss 
ELIZABETH P, CHANNING. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Na- 


tional Alliance for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of business, will be held at the same place on Tues- 
day, May 24, at 10 o’clock precisely. ‘The usual reports 
will be presented, and opportunity given for general con 
ference. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass, 


The address of Rev. GEORGE W. SOLLEY 


is New Clairvaux, Montague, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, 16th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Samuel George Harwood and Carrie Belle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oramel Young, all of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


In Newton, 12th inst., Lucy Ann, widow of James 
Taylor, and daughter of the late David Ellis, of Boston, 
gr years. 

In Harrisville, N.H., 8th ult., Samuel Grant. Kittredge, 
son of Dr. Jesseniah Kittredge of Walpole, N.H., aged 
63 years. 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A 


useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 


WOMAN 


COLLEGE 
whose sabbatical year begins in June wishes in some 
She is an ex- 
pertenced traveller, a good chaperon, and a good finan- 


(minister’s daughter) 


cier, English and American relerences. Inquire of Mrs. 
Epwarp JENNINGS, 47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED 


TEACHER (young man preferred) to board ina private 
family in the country and prepare two boys for high 
schvol. Must begin at once, and continue, if Dasani ilies 
through October. Please address, giving full particulars, 
Dr. E. M. Harris, Putnam, Conn. 


OARD in Dorchester. An unusual chance is offered 

by a gentleman relinquishing two furnished rooms in 
a private boarding- house until September. Rooms pleas- 
ant, location first-class, near railroad station and electrics. 
Piazza, lawn. Excellent table. A desirable and refined 
home. References exchanged. Address, J. S. 
Columbia Road, Dorchester. 


L., 422 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.?’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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creased, The income from investments had 
been $10,106.15, from churches $5,341, from 
rents $3,607.70. The remaining receipts had 
been derived from the home incomes and 
special contributions to the chapels. The 
total invested funds held by the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches is $245,552.87. 
To this should be added the value of the 
chapels,—some $200,000 more, It is earn- 
estly hoped by the Fraternity that the so- 
ciety may be further endowed by generous 
friends of its work in this city, enabling it 
to carry on its numerous activities without 
incurring an annual deficit. The correspond- 
ing secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, read the 
annual report of the executive committee. 
After treating of the motives and aims of the 
Fraternity, he proceeded to speak in some 
detail of the work done by the various 
branches, summing up their salient features. 
The new life manifested by the Bulfinch 
Place Church was especially commented 
upon, It has undertaken the reconstruction 
of its present edifice at an expense of some 
$14,000, in order to obtain more room for 
its industrial, educational, social, and phil- 
anthropic endeavors. It is hoped in this 
way to secure a large gymnasium, five class- 
rooms, and other facilities. Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot has been hard at work in this 
enterprise, and has already secured nearly 
$11,000 of the amount needed. It is hoped 
to let the contracts this spring and to occupy 
late in the autumn. The North End Union, 
besides many excellent features of its work 
already known to the public, is about to 
establish, under the inspiration of Mr. S. F. 
Hubbard, a summer camp for young men, 
in the pine woods of Maine, near Bridgton,— 
an enterprise full of promise of large useful- 
ness. The Morgan Memorial work is char- 
acterized by religious and humanitarian zeal, 
variety, comprehensiveness, picturesqueness, 
and popularity, The devotion of Rev. E. J. 
Helms, its pastor, was highly commended. 
The Theodore Parker Memorial has com- 
pleted the third year of its new management, 
the term originally determined upon for its 
trial as the centre of the ministry at large 
at the South End, The executive commit- 
tee has recently voted, with cordial unanim- 
ity, to continue its work indefinitely on the 
lines already laid down. ‘The Fraternity ap- 
preciates that through the withdrawal of the 
Church of the Disciples from the South End 
this large and populous district, which still 
contains more native Americans and Protes- 
tants than any other, except possibly the 
Back Bay quarter, will be left with no other 
Unitarian church service than that afforded 
by the Parker Memorial. A gratifying feat- 
ure of this work is that a number of the ac- 
tivities are self-sustaining. Its total home 
income for the year amounted to $2,043. 
The Boston Common Sunday afternoon 
preaching is to be maintained as usual this 
summer by the Benevolent Fraternity from 
June 1 toSeptember 15. A warm expression 
of gratitude was uttered for the helpfulness 
extended the Benevolent Fraternity by the 
Tuckerman Circle, whose contributions for 
purely charitable purposes amounted last 
year to $2,737.81, all of which was distributed 
among the needy by the ministers of the 
Fraternity. The report closed with the fol- 
lowing words of appreciation of Rev, Thomas 
Van Ness, who has declined to serve any 
longer as president: ‘‘For four years past Mr. 
Van Ness has served us as. president with 
the greatest devotion and tireless activity. 
He has never considered his own comfort 
where the interests of the Fraternity were 
involved, He has presided over its meetings, 
visited its chapels, attended committee meet- 
ings, made addresses, given interesting lect- 
ures, promoted system and co-operation in 
the management, and in every way in his 
power labored to upbuild our cause. It 
must be a satisfaction to him to know that 
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he leaves the work of the Fraternity in a 
more excellent condition than it has been 
for years past. It isa satisfaction to us to 
know that he will still remain a valued mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee.” On mo- 
tion of Mr. Frederic H. Nazro a resolution 
was passed, thanking President Van Ness for 
the “faithful, earnest, and conscientious 
manner” in which he had discharged the 
duties of his office during his incumbency. 
Mr. Van Ness feelingly and fitly responded. 
The reports of the various chapels were pre- 
sented and placed on file. Dr. Gerry, on 
behalf of the Nominating Committee, offered 
the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham; vice-president, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings; treasurer, William P. Fowler; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks; corre- 
sponding secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte; and 
the following directors,—Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Courtenay Guild, Ernest Jackson, 
Sumner H. Foster, Arthur W. Moors, Fred- 
erick O. North, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, E. D. 
Burr. They were unanimously elected. 


Churches. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: Mr, 
Horner has declined the call recently ex- 
tended to him from Pennsylvania, and will 
remain in Melrose, much to the satisfaction 
of his friends who have unanimously pro- 
tested against a change, insisting that his 
work in Melrose has not yet reached its 
climax. The Unitarian Club held its last 
meeting for the winter last week with Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham as guest and 
speaker. Mr, Frothingham won the hearts 
of all the gentlemen present by his genial 
but direct and forceful address. The club 
is now well on its way to success, and prom- 
ises to be a great help to the church, as many 
gentlemen who have never been in the 
church have expressed a desire to join 
the club. The average attendance at the 
club meetings this winter has been forty. 
The Young People’s Religious Union re- 
cently served a strawberry supper to about 
two hundred people. Seven little ones were 
christened Easter Sunday. ‘The Alliance 
Branch has had a very successful winter, 
and will close with the annual meeting May 
25, when an especial luncheon will be served 
and officers elected for the new year. Plans 
are already on foot for a fair next December. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church: On April 
29 services of installation were held to in- 
augurate the pastorate of Rev. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell. After the invocation by Rev Calvin 
Stebbins and the reading of scripture by 
Rey. Seth C. Beach, Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
preached the installation sermon, The rest 
of the programme was as follows: charge to 
the minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. John F. Meyer; 
charge to the people, Rev. George F. Pratt; 
installation prayer, Rev. John Snyder; ben- 
ediction by the minister. Mr. Ferrell was 
born in 1879 at Cincinnati, Ohio, but spent 
his boyhood in Iowa. He graduated from 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1902, 
receiving the degree of Master of Arts from 
the university in the same year, His first 
charge was a Presbyterian church at Slating- 
ton, Pa., where he labored for nearly two 
years with much success. He devoted much 
time, however, to study and research, the 
results of which finally led him to resign his 
pastorate, and he was admitted to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, 


Rowe, Mass,—First Congregational Church, 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: At the an- 
nual meeting of the parish held April 22 
the reports showed that the year had been 
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one of progress along all lines. The finan- 
cial showing was better than for several 
years, and, while the church has lost by 
death and removals some strong members, 
it has gained more than it has lost. The 
utmost harmony and good will have pre- 
vailed in all the organizations, and the so- 
ciety looks forward hopefully to a still bet- 
ter year of service. During the year, the 
minister has made over two hundred calls 
and officiated at many funerals. Sixteen 
out-of-town meetings have been held in 
halls and school-houses, and eight hundred 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 

Third Season, 
Highly recommended, Athletics, includin 


ing. Send for booklet ‘‘B.’? EDGAR B 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. 


Golf. Tutor- 
RR SMITH, 


**In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 


A wild, picturesque, quiet retreat. Altitude, 1,200 feet. 
Modern house. Open allseasons. For booklet and par- 
ticulars apply to EDWARD B. MILLER, Wood- 
land, Ulster County, N.Y. 

Cottages, tents, and camp sites also offered. 


CAMPING through the Yellowstone Park 
and the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, 


A few gentlemen and ladies desired, to complete a party 
for a camping trip, three or four weeks in July and Au- 
gust. Route via the Royal Gorge and Salt Lake City. 
Inexpensive. For particulars, address Rev. ROBERT 
C. BRYANT, Rockford, IL. 


The 
COLLVER TOURS 


(De Luxe) 
A Special Vacation Party 


July 2 to September 10, for 


JAPAN 


A Tokyo telegram: “Last night the populace 
organized impromptu lantern and transparency 
processions, and to-day the school children are 
singing in the streets in honor of the Japanese 
victory.” 

Anotber one: ““The Japanese mail steamships 
are resuming their regular trips.” 


JAPAN VER ourcragyes® 


Round the World 


IN THE FALL 
Distinction and Distinctiveness. There are programs 
LEON L. COLLVER 
368 Boylston St., Boston 


“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators. 


A special feature for 
1904 is our white opal 
glass Refrigerators. 

These refrigerators 
are beautifully white, 
pure, clean, dry, sani- 
tary, sweet, and invit- 
ing. Their snowy 
linings are highly pol- 
ished and resplendent 
in reflective irides- 
cence. While they 
have the appearance 
of being costly, they ‘* 
areremarkablyreason- . — ie 
able in price. es 2 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashua, N.H. 


— 
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people have attended these services. The 
children’s service is doing good work, and 
seven children have recently been added to 
it. The members have contributed to the 
church, the American Unitarian Association, 
the Children’s Mission, and other good ob- 
jects, and have voted to buy a new book- 
mark for the Bible, this in addition to pay- 
ing all bills and buying many books for the 
library. The Alliance holds two meetings 
every month, and its annual reports show 
gains along all lines. During the year the 
ladies have raised nearly $200. They will 
hold another sale in August, and are also 
about to publish a short history of Rowe 
written by one of their number. 


WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Allen: The installation of Mr. Allen 
occurred in the afternoon, May 11. The fol- 


lowing ministers participated in the service |: 


in the parts indicated: Rev. William W. Peck 
of Needham, introductory prayer; Rev. John 
L. Keedy of the Second Congregational 
Church, Walpole, reading of scripture; Rev. 
Charles E. St. John of Boston, sermon; Rev. 
George M. Bodge of Westwood, prayer of 
installation; Rev. Frank §. C. Wicks of 
Brighton, charge to the minister; Rev. John 
H. Applebee of West Roxbury, right hand 
of fellowship; Rev. John A. Savage of Med- 
field, charge to the people; Rev. Albert E. 
George of the Episcopal church of Walpole, 
concluding prayer. 


Personal. 


Rev. Samuel Charles Spalding of Laconia 
N.H., has been invited to preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating class 
of the high school, June 12. Mr. Spalding 
also recently offered prayer at the inaugu- 
ration of the new municipal government. 


The National Alliance. 


On May 13 the executive board, with 
twenty-two members present, had _ the 
great pleasure of greeting the president, 
Miss Low, on her safe return from the 
journey to the Pacific coast. Mrs. Utter, 
vice-president, was also present from the 
Rocky Mountain section, and New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and New York were 
represented, 

New branches were reported at St. Cloud, 
Minn., and at Santa Ana, Cal. 

Interesting letters were read from the 
Southern circuits, showing the work continu- 
ing without interruption under the four 
missionaries now employed. 

The programme of the May meetings 
was approved as follows: Two meetings will 
be held at the South Congregational Church, 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston,—a 
public meeting on the afternoon of May 23, 
at 2 o’clock, when addresses will be given 
by Rev. Florence ‘Buck, Rev. Franklin C. 
Southworth, and others, and to which every 
one interested is cordially invited; the an- 
nual business meeting to be held on Tues- 
day morning, May 24, at 1o o’clock pre- 
cisely. Ali wishing to hear the reports will 
be heartily welcome, but delegates must 
present credentials in order to vote. 

The Alliance headquarters will be closed 
during Anniversary Week, and the clerk 
will be found in Room 3. 

The president and both secretaries were 
chosen as the Alliance delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Reports were received from branches in 
New England and the Pacific coast, which 
will appear in the current number of the 
Monthly Report. EmiLy A. FIFIELD, 

Recording Secretary. 
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INEXPENSIVE BEAUTY. 


The advent of “ Mission” furniture has intro- 
duced a delightful novelty into modern house- 
furnishing. 

The true “ Mission”’ furniture was made by 
the monks and friars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in Southern California, Arizona, 
and Central America. 
copies from these old, hand-made articles. 
great variety they are suited to the needs of every 
room in the house of to-day. 

From their simplicity of line, and the absence 
of all decoration, they are the most inexpensive 
cabinet work that can be bought. 
of the oak, and the other chemical processes 
through which it passes, 


The pieces now offered are 
In their 


The “ fuming ” 


disclose unsuspected 


qualities of beauty in the heart of the wood. 
We are the headquarters in this city for ‘“ Mission” and Arts and Crafts 
furniture, and we quote very low prices for it. 


Our entire stock is fresh, clean, and up-to-date. 


We do not handle the shop- 


worn, moth-eaten goods of sold-out bankrupt concerns. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


MENEELY dL fete) Estas. 


WEST TROY, W2TERVLIET, N.Y. 1826, 


The True ‘Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has. been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


Food for a Man. 

The Lord’s Supper. 

The Church and the City. 

Servetus and the Church. 

Working and Resting. (By Rubert Collyer.) 
. Things I Have Not Done. 

. Spirituality. 

Truth. i 

Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 

. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God, (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


The God We Worship. 

The Christ We Love. 

The Heaven We Hope For. 
The Hell We Fear. 

The Bible We Accept. 

The Divine Inspiration. 

The Salvation We Believe in. 
The Church We Belong to. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


12. I. 
Il. 
Wi. 
IV. 
17. v. 
VI. 
VIL. 
Vill. 


. Herod and John. 

. Glad to be Alive. 

. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. Denominational Loyalty. 

. The Triumph of the Christ. 

. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

. The Man of Sorrows. 

. Seeing. 

. What We really Need to Know. 

. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

. Why More People do not go to Church. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries, 


“What would you suggest as a name for 
my new yacht?” “Why, 1t seems to me 
the ‘Floating Debt’ would be appropriate.’ 


“Phot’s thot?” said the newly hired maid, 
pointing to the folding bed in her room. 
A folding bed,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘If thot’s 

case Oi can’t shtay here. Oi niver cud 
up.” — Judge. 


Kegan Paul once said something about 
“the lower animals” in the presence of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. Miss Cobbe ex- 
claimed indignantly: ‘‘Lower animals! I 
acknowledge no such distinction, Mr. Paul, 
unless you refer to married men.’ 


th’ 
shlape shtandin’ 


“A Shipwreck” was the subject given the 
class, and the children were to write a com- 
position. The teacher was much amused, 
while reading them over and correcting them, 
when she came to one that ended thus, 
“There was but one life lost, and that was 
found afterward.” 


The Literary Queries column of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal contains the following gem: 
‘‘Madeline—The ‘ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit’ you will find in Saint Paul’s 
Kirst Epistle to Saint Peter, third chapter 
and fourth verse.” 


‘They have voted down your bill,” re- 
marked the great man’s private secretary. 
‘What shall I do about this speech of 
yours concerning the measure?” ‘‘Hum!” 
said the great man thoughtfully, ‘just find 
the paragraphs where | said, ‘We point 
with pride to those who cast their votes,’ 
and change it to read, ‘We point the finger 
of scorn at those who cast their votes.’ It 
will be all right then.’ 


Johnny came home the other day in high 


glee, wearing the arithmetic medal. ‘‘ What 
is that for?” asked his mother. ‘‘That’s 


” 


the prize for doing examples,”’ said Johnny. 
“I did this gne: If our new baby weighs 
eleven anda half pounds, and gains an ounce 
a day,— cause you told Mrs. Smith she did 
yesterday,—how much will she weigh when 


she’s twenty years old? And the answer 
was four hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
And teacher said I earned the prize,””— 


Chicago Post. 


A statesman dined with an Illinois minis- 
ter, and amused himself by talking with the 
minister's small boy. ‘‘Look here, Joe,” 


he said, ‘I’ve a question to ask you about 
your father. ‘‘All right,” said Joe gravely. 
‘*Well,”’ said the guest, ‘I want to know if 


your father doesn’t preach the same sermon 
twice sometimes,’’ ‘Yes, I think he does,” 
Joe replied with just a little twinkle; “but 
the second time he always hollers in differ- 
ent places from what he did the first time.” 
New York Tribune. 


One day a fussy creature met the famous 
Father Healy of Dublin by the seashore, 
and thus accosted him: “Father Healy, 
I’m undergoing a cure, and I take a tumbler 


of sea water three times a day. Now I've 
had my full allowance to-day; but do you 
think 1 might have one, just one, tumbler 
more?” Father Healy put his head on 
one side and looked at the ocean, lost in 
thought. ‘Well,’ he said at last, with 
a gravely judicial air, “I don’t think it 


would be missed.” 
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Importers of 


FINE FRENCH 


CLOCKS 
“Aa 
5I- WASHINGTON ‘ST 
CORNER: WEST:STF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS.. an ah TQ 0 50s ccceWse nese cess me $35,784,010.50 
franiLirt A RR Usk he cow nscnutccneet 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENZ. = me President. 
"* a 3 a: Pe OSTER, Vice-President. 


ot Secreta 
WM. “TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


J. S. LOCKWOOD, Library Agent, 


CARE 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Buyer of Books and all Library Supplies; renders intelli- 
re and economical service to Library Givers and Public 

ibrary Trustees; Manuscript lists of approved Books 
supplied to patrons, and all purchases guaranteed to be 
correct editions, 


Public and Private Libraries 
Arranged on Modern 


Re-catalogued and 
Methods. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Educational. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue and views 
RLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


remh year opens 
address, H 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Miss Kimball’s rScb32i,. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass, 18th 
year. Prepares for college. General and Special 
courses. Gymnasium, basket- ball, tennis, excursions. 
Permanent home and care for girls if needed. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


a CRREEY 


ARPETS. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
= BOSTON. 
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HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Misses Allen, daughters of the late Nathaniel T. 
Allen, founder of the Allen School and principal for forty- 
eight years, will contmue the care and instruction of Tag 
and young ladies in their home in West Newton, M 
where they will receive the culture and _ influence sat 
a refined home and school. Address, THe Musses 
ALLEN, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Mass. July 
and August, Linekin, Me. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers, Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 


College of Liberal Arts 

+ Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 

Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates. only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bownek, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid_reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pam 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Location on a valley farm, healthful and beautiful. 
Every advantage for health, pleasure, and study. Fine 
buildings, modern appliances, well- ee laborateries 
Excellent facilities for Science, Nature Study, Music, and 
Art. Prepares for colleges and universities. Large corps 
of teachers, kindly and uplifting social atmosphere. Un- 
usual combination of school and home. Write for cata- 
logue. LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, Principals. 


let 
elles- 


Individual 


